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WELL PLACED 
CONFIDENCE 


tit confidence and sound 


management have made the 
First National Bank in Saint Louis 


one of America’s great banks. 


This position of leadership and 
the most comprehensive banking 
facilities make Saint Louis’ Largest 
Bank an ideal correspondent to 


serve your needs in the great 


Central West. 
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Rand M¢€Nally Bankers Direc- 
tory is manufactured to fill 


your individual needs. Reser- 
vations are now being taken 
for the July 1933 edition. Is 


yours in yet? 


Building 


Picrure an 
office in our Chicago head- 
where June 30th 
statements from Banks all 
over the Civilized World are 


quarters 


pouring in at the rate of 


hundreds every day. 


There is one 
from the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York— 
another from the First 
National Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin—still another from 
the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd. 


Every statement 
tells a story about its Bank. 
Together they show changes 





America’s Standard 
Financial Reference 


in the condition of individual 
Banks—changes in the rela- 
tive strength of Banks in the 
same Community —new names 
on the officer list—changes in 
title — absorptions — liquida- 
tions—suspensions. 


Every change 
shown over a previous state- 
ment will be honestly and 
conscientiously recorded be- 
fore compilation is complete 
for the July 1933 Blue Book. 
When issued, it will be the 
most complete, accurate and 
up-to-date World-wide Bank 
list it is humanly possible to 
compile. 


IRAND M&NALLY & GoMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 





























eo banking publications are being flooded with queries from banks, about 


’ 


the relative strength of insurance companies....” (“Insurance Advocate” —N. Y. City) 


Facts Regarding 
THE RELATIVE STRENGTH 


of the Fire Insurance Companies in the ‘“‘North British’? Group may be obtained from 
their December 31, 1932 Financial Statements, which include complete investment 
portfolios with Moody’s ratings. Study of them is invited, for there is hardly a Bank 
or Building & Loan Association in the country that is not protected by one or more of 


these companies: A 
Ir 

The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York : 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America ; 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America : 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. T 
(U. S. Branch) = 

o , . P 

The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company : 


From formation these companies have rigidly practised, in good times and bad, a 
policy of sound underwriting and conservative investments, thereby guaranteeing 
security to policyholders. Furthermore, none of these companies has borrowed any 
money, nor needs to. They have proved Conflagration and Panic proof. 


CREO are i 
The percentages of bond holdings and their ratings by Moody’s Investors Service 
(officially recognized by the New York Insurance Department) are as follows: 


Classification of Bonds held December 31, 1932, 





according to Mood;’s Bond Ratings V 

Aaa 
Bonds to total pe mer an A Baa i ; 
investments rating t 
Commonwealth....... a. 63% 25% 10% 2% : 
ree 96% 68% 23% 9% 0% ‘ 
Homeland eee 75% 72% 16% 10% 2% i 
North British .............. 92% 70% 23% 6% 1% : 
Pennsylvania .............. 30% 53% 34% 9% 4% ; 


(These fire insurance companies’ financial statements are worth studying) 


Advertising Department: 


[] Commonwealth Second Floor (N. B. & M. Ins. Co., Ltd.) B 
_] Mercantile 150 William Street, New York, N. Y. n 
(J Homeland Please send copies of your Financial Statements and in- . ! 
C— North British vestment portfolios as of December 31, 1932 to: 


(] Penna. Fire 
(Check those you desire) 


6 o 6 6 6.0.0 'e 6 Be A 0 8.e 66) © B's 6) O46 016 S18 + 4S @ @ 4 2.2 6 SS 2.4 6. 64) C18 €. 016 e 42 6.0 
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Next Month J lv 1933 Every Month 
A. B. A. Convention— 
In anticipation of the annual Public Relations . . . . . G. Prather Knapp 325 
convention of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago, Bank Prosperity Forecast . . .  . David Friday 327 
September 4-7, an interesting 
analysis has been made of the How Loans Can Be Classified . . . John Poole 329 
remarkable development of 
American banking during the Collections Readily Made . . . . Edward Salt 331 
past 100 years. ; 
The issue will be led by an Fewer But Better Directors. . . Will F. Morrish 333 
article entitled ‘‘ A Century Of a , pO : ; 
Progress In American Bank- British Banks Cooperate. . Dominick Spring-Rice 334 
ing’? in which a number of D : Ed d W.D 336 Operating Ideas— 
rather startling but highly satis- pane... + + sae With the need for economy in- 
fying facts will be presented. ‘ eis -reasi , 4 ant ¢ 7 
ym I Bank Newspaper Advertising . . Preston E. Reed 339. creasingly important and with 
the store of supplies in most 
* Customers Buy All Supplies. . . J.W.McGinnis 340 banks at a low ebb, even more 
space is being given to opera- 
Educational Displays. . . . Arthur L. Bowen 342 ting methods, machinery, and ; 
systems. 
There Is ProfitIn Escrows . .H. Neely McDowell 344 Because of the importance of 
economical purchases and cen- 
Financing International Trade . . Harry Salinger 346 tralized control of expenses, 
‘6 I 
many purchasing plans and 
In Defense Of Postal Savings . Donald D. Mackey 348 methods will be described in 
; x coming numbers. 
What Customers Should Know . . C.W. Fackler 350 
World’s Fair Exhibits A Self-Proving Loan Record. . . . W.H.Myers 352 e 
e 4 — 
The many industrial exhibits at Collection Time Reduced . . . .F.D. Forsyth 354 
the Exposition will be viewed ; I 1 Fi ‘ 
profitably by loan officers who How Detroit’s New Bank Was Opened. . . . . 356 40cal Financing— 
have found it highly important , . 7 In consideration of the new 
to know all they can about the Banking News . - - - - » - + + + « « 37 securities law and other new 
industries they finance. Infor- p P ° . . conditions under which banks 
mation about all of our impor- Twelve Conventions Scheduled . Convention Dates 372 must operate, more attention 
tant industries is to be had in 7 > - s > give 7 ans 
ee : P : Revisions In The Bank System ; . 374-384 aan be given to local loans. 
a few minutes in operating Those bankers who have already 
exhibits that have cost thou- taken a renewed interest in the 
sands of dollars to prepare. To protect our banker authors, the contents of each issue of financing of local business have 
, : F Ranp MSNatity Bankers MOonruty are copyrighted and : ; rely 
Another article will describe nothing that appears in it may be reproduced in whole or in discovered many outlets for 
specifie banking equipment on part without special permission of the publisher. their surplus funds that may be 
exhibit at the Fair. Inasmuch classified as commercial ad- 
as banking has become a ma- vanees. Just how these are 
chine-operated business, it is ° found and how they are handled 
necessary to keep in touch with Copyright 1933, by Rand M¢Nally & Co , Chicago, Til. will be subjects for discussion 
developments in this line. Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. in coming numbers. 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
111 Eighth Avenue 559 Mission Street The Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
» New York City San Francisco 14 Regent St., London o 
ESTABLISHED 1883. G. Prather Knapp, Publish- RAND M&NALLY & COMPANY TERMS: To United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Ing Director. Richard F. Durham, Managing Editor; Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 9 
see — z ee El —_ M. E. Beck, — * H.B.Ctow . . Pres. ANprew M°Natty, Sec. year, two years for $7.50, three years for $10.00; 
t or; J *. Weise, Business Manager; oward F. >: oN iia ae aia Treas. ‘Single copies 50 cents. No extra charge for postage 
ee : Wintrol, Advertising Manager; J. A. Frost, Western F. L. M°Natty, V. Pres. Gustav Hesserr, Trea: to Canada. Postage to other foreign gh sen 
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TELLER TO BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


AS SHOWN —o A RECORD LIKE ae BOTH STATIONS 


(ALWAYS TWO STATIONS CONCERNED) 


note 
‘TELLER writing to the Book- 
keeper for a Depositor’s Hote Tell 
““Balance’’—as he writes, 
his inquiry is being repro- 


duced on Telautograph in ure } 
bookkeeping Department. 
y (20 m7 


8 
er asks if balance cover 


(This station costs ZG; tics 
28c per day.) q a" go A, Bi 
eIO7 - 
— Bookkeeper replies es @. 
- K : 2s ba . 
NI, 


ALSAAY 
Paying Teller (or bookkeeper) asks 


Receiri: 
seller amount of customers’ deposit - 


Below: 8 duriy 


BOOKKEEPER py % Do. 


replying showing 
balance at the mo- 
ment inquiry is re- 
auved. Receiving Teller replies: Po 


(This station costs OF "eres 


28c per day.) 
Certification Clerk or Paying Teller to 
Bookkeeper for check certification 





ggo 


0 : fy 
et on = t 


Bookkeeper replies I 


O.X. too 28 y 









Bac i 
RRR 
Adjuster or pass Book Cage to Bookkeeper 1 
INSTANTANEOUS ! $c YRenrow Wout, : 
SILENT ! 
ALWAYS SECRET ! Odi, , 
Reply Bives informati 
ELIMINATES 4689? ’ 3 for Depositor ] 
Embarrassment of Depositors—Because it is Secret ! ps no yl ~~ filamin long 
Misunderstanding Names and Amounts Involved ! 
‘ ae ' | 
Shifted Responsibility When the Human Element Errs ! e prrum, Curtia x Oy 


Delays Now Occurring When Lines Form Before Cages ! 


R876,2 PK 





ADDS TO Bookkeeper replies 
The Bank’s Good-Will— Helps to Secure New Accounts! CK 28 7 G & a 
Teller’s Opportunities to Cultivate Depositor’s Good-Will! 4 


Bank’s Assets by Eliminating All Involuntary Overdrafts! 


i, i i ee a el lak ob we 


HUNDREDS OF BANKS HAVE USED TELAUTOGRAPHS FOR VERY MANY YEARS!! 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR BANK ENGINEER—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH ["sivce io |] CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory—16 W. 61st St. - - NEW YORK CITY : 
Branches in 38 Cities ad ad ad Service in 155 Cities | 
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Public. Relations 
Under The New Deal 


UBLIC Relations” is a 
good or bad key-note for 
banking today, according 
to what is meant by “relations.” 

In too many mouths, “public relations” 
means the relating of fascinating stories about a 
business to large and well-selected audiences. 
The restoration of public confidence in banks 
is looming large in the minds of such “public 
relations” advisers, nowadays, as an outlet for 
their talents and an inlet for their pocketbooks. 
But only in cases where bankers themselves 
have undertaken and accomplished the job of 
relating the bank more closely to its public in 
fact and in deed can the verbal kind of relations 
be worth attempting. 

First, and most urgent, is the need for banker 
resistance to the mob-pandering politicians 
who would make ownership a crime and con- 
tract an impossibility. For example, if the 
recent congressional resolution is really in- 
tended to cancel (and cancel retroactively) the 
most essential clause of thousands of our most 
sacred contracts, public and private, then effec- 
tive performance under it must be resisted by 
the banker for his public, and at the head of his 
public. 


ECOND is the duty of the banker, individ- 
ually and through his various associations, 
to guide banking legislation. He must do 

this unselfishly but fearlessly. For instance, if 
guaranty of bank deposits means the power to 
decrease a good bank’s safety and usefulness to 
its public by forcing it to make good the losses 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


of boom communities whose 
bubbles have burst, then bank- 
ers must not hesitate to pre- 
vent that power from affecting 
their publie’s funds. Again, if the strong banks 
of any particular state have seen that its laws 
permit weak and dishonest banks to acquire 
the funds of the public—of their public—then 
those strong banks must be fearless and deter- 
mined and instantly active in getting such laws 
rewritten. 

Third, and very evident, is the responsibility 
of all local bankers for all local banks. If the 
surviving banks of any particular city or coun- 
ty have yet to organize a clearing house, or yet 
to put the proper powers and the proper teeth 
into an existing clearing house, they cannot 
begin this essential public activity too soon. 


AST, and certainly not least, is the individ- 
ual bank’s unprecedented opportunity to 
show a confident face to its present and 

prospective customers. If your bank is as con- 
servative, as liberal, as fair, as serviceable, as 
convenient and as profitable as a “new deal” 
bank can be made—the time has come to be 
first active and then frank. Do things for the 
bank and its public first—and talk about them 
immediately afterwards. 

Actions not only speak louder than words, 
they speak more convincingly, at less expense, 
and to greater profit. But where public-spirited 
action is the basis, there never was a time like 
the present for the expressive kind of public 
relations on the part of American banks. 
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s a small, almost frontier city, 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
was organized in 1863. Its growth has 
reflected the growth of the territory 
of which Chicago is the commercial 
center. 





From little more than a local bank the 
First National has developed world- 
wide connections with facilities for 
the prompt and efficient handling of 


financial business. 


Through the Banks and Bankers 
Division correspondents have an 
intimate personal contact with 
business developments, national and 
international. 


New business is invited. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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Bank Prosperity 


F THE banker knew today what 

the movement of prices is likely 

to be in the years ahead of us, 
he would have a better notion than 
he now has as to the course which 
the banking business is likely to 
take. The size of banking profits 
will depend largely upon the diree- 
tion in which prices are moving dur- 
ing these coming years. If they are 
on the upgrade, the annual meeting 
of stockholders will be a pleasant 
affair and the income account of the 
bank will be good reading. For 
commodity prices are on the mend, 
banking profits will increase. 

Not only will profits be favorably 
affected by rising prices, but the 
risk of the banking business will be 
greatly reduced by this upward 
movement. Bank failures decline in 
number and in seriousness in such 
periods. The losses incident to the 
purchase of securities and the exten- 
sion of loans shrink to a volume 
which is easily absorbed by the in- 
creasing gross income of the insti- 
tution. And banking is an expand- 
ing business in times of rising prices. 
During the period from 1873 to 1896, 
when the fall of prices was persis- 
tent and distressing, the growth of 
our bank resourees was slow. But 
during the period of ascending com- 
modity levels, which began in the 
latter year and extended to 1910, the 
growth curve was almost perpendic- 
ular, even for national banks. The 
state banks multiplied and grew 
even more rapidly throughout these 
years. 

But it is profits that interest us 
more than expansion, especially the 
rate of profits earned on capital and 
surplus. Here the evidence is un- 
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By DAVID FRIDAY 


An anticipated continued 
rise in commodity prices is 
the basis for this optimistic 
outlook for banking profits. 


mistakable that the success of bank- 
ing is conditioned in large measure 
by price movements. 1873 was a 
boom year, comparable in its specu- 
lative excitement and high money 
rates to 1920 and 1929. Banking 
profits for all the national banks 
reached a peak of $65,000,000 at 
that time. With the subsequent 
period of depression and declining 
prices, they did not again reach that 
level until 15 years later—1888. 
They continued to grow during the 
relatively prosperous period which 
marked the opening years of the 


nineties, but they never got more 
than $10,000,000 above the 1873 
peak. Then they slipped off again 


during the depression which 


orecast 


stretched its weary length through- 
out the years 1894 to 1896. This was 
accompanied by the lowest rate of 
profits which the national banks had 
earned up to that time. 


Then came the upturn in the price 
level, which ran for 14 years, and 
which left prices at the end of 1910 
a full 50% higher than they had 
been at the beginning of the rise. 
These years brought the banks un- 
precedented prosperity. They car- 
ried their profits to a total sum al- 
most exactly twice as large as any 
which the national banks had en- 
joyed in the boom of the early nine- 
ties. In fact, they exceeded $150,- 
000,000 in 1910. The amount of 
capital employed in earning these 
profits was larger than it had been 
in the early nineties, but it was by 
no means twice as large. The mere 
fact that the banking industry had 
attracted the additional investment 
to this line of business shows that it 
was regarded with favor, and that it 
furnished an alluring prospect. For 
the decade from 1900 to 1910, the 
earnings amounted to almost 10% of 
the capital and surplus combined; 








@ David Friday is a member of the American 
Economic Association, National Tax Association, 
American Statistical Association, Michigan State 
Tax Association, (director, ex-editor) of the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Political and Social Sciences, a 
member of the Royal Economic Society, 
director of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. He is the author of: Problems in Account- 
ing, 1915; Readings in Economics, 1916; Profits, 
Wages, and Prices, 1920. 


and a 
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and failures were few and unimpor- 
tant. 

There was a lull in the commodity 
price rise from 1910 to 1915. Bank- 
ing resources expanded, but profits 
were stationary. Then came the 
period of war prices and war infla- 
tion which terminated in 1920. It 
carried national banking profits to a 
new peak of $282,000,000 in 1920. 
In the subsequent period of price 
decline, these profits were never 
equalled except in the single year 
1929. Production expanded; our 
standard of living rose; the addition 
to our national wealth in the form 
of tangible durable goods was unpre- 
cedented in volume; but banking 
profits did not rise to new high levels. 


It is not necessary to labor further 
to point that these two phenomena 
in the industrial world are interde- 
pendent. Probably most bankers 
know it already. There is one ob- 
servation, however, which deserves 
mention at this point. It is not so 
much the level of commodity prices 
which determines the rate that the 
banker can earn upon his capital 
and surplus as the direction which 
the price movement is taking. In the 
decade from 1900 to 1910, the av- 
erage price level was almost exactly 
the same as it had been from 1880 
to 1890. But the average profits of 
the eighties were only slightly over 

% on capital stock and surplus; 
while the later period returned al- 
most 10% on an investment which 
was twice as large. The difference is 
that the eighties were characterized 
by a price level which began at 65 
and ended at 57, while the later 
period began at 56 and finished at 
67. 

What the practical banker wants 
to know is the direction which the 





price level is likely to take during 
the next five to ten years. There is 
every reason to believe that the move- 
ment will be upward. This is quite 
apart from the present inflationary 
furor which is besetting this country 
in general and its government at 
Washington in particular. The fun- 
damental factors of our economic 
situation were bound to produce an 
upward movement of prices as soon 
as industry had begun its recovery 
from the depths of the depression. 
Every revival of business brings with 
it a rise in commodity prices, just as 
every depression has as one of its 
distinguishing characteristics a sharp 
fall. This happens even during times 
when the country finds itself in a 
long downward price trend. A de- 
cline of commodity prices which be- 
gan in 1866 ran for 30 years until it 
touched bottom in 1896. But the 
business revival of 1880, which ended 
the depression of the _ seventies, 
nevertheless brought a sharp upturn 
in the prices of products of agricul- 
ture, mining and manufacture. But 
it lasted only a few years; by 1885 
prices were back to the lowest level 
reached in the depression. 


But the upturn which came in 1896 
was not of this short-lived nature. 
It continued until 1910. The eondi- 
tions today resemble more closely 
those of 1896 than those of 1879. 
Our prices have fallen so drastically 
during the last three years, not mere- 
ly because we have had a depression, 
with its uncertainty, its load of in- 
debtedness to be extinguished, and 
its inflated cost structure which had 
to be deflated before revival could 
come. There has been an additional 
force which has helped press them 
down. That force is an increase in 
the value of gold brought about by 





Four Periods Of Rising Prices And Rising 
Banking Profits 


1 Banking profits were $65,000,- 
000 in 1873—a boom year—but 


they did not reach that level again 
until 1888. 


2 They continued to grow dur- 
ing the period of rising prices in 
the early nineties. 

3 During the period 1896 to 
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1910, prices 
caused bank resources to expand 
tremendously and profits were al- 
most 10% of capital and surplus 
for the period 1900 to 1910. 


4 The war price rise of 1915 
to 1920 carried bank profits to a 
new peak. 


rising commodity 


factors which are entirely abnormal 
and destined to be short-lived in 
their operation. 

The years from 1873 to 1896 like. 
wise constituted a period in which 
the value of gold was rising. The 
decision of various nations, particu. 
larly Germany, to adopt the gold 
standard was one of the causes of 
the increase in the value of the yel- 
low metal at that time. Behind this 
lay a more fundamental cause. The 
production of gold in the world had 
increased rapidly after 1848. But 
this situation did not last. It reached 
a peak about 1860 and fell steadily 
after that. By 1873 the output was 
less than three-fourths of what it 
had been at the beginning of the pre- 
vious decade. Such a decline in the 
supply of any commodity was bound 
to increase its value. When to this 
was added the large demand of Ger. 
many for the bullion which she 
needed to establish herself on the 
gold standard, the result was inevit- 
able. The value of gold had a 
further sharp advance. 


Increased Gold Price Means 
Declining Commodity Prices 


Gold production did not again 
reach the level of 1860 until 1892. 
With the rapid increase in popula- 
tion and in industrialization and 
railroad building which was taking 
place in western Europe as well as 
on the American continent during 
these three decades, there was natur- 
ally a pronounced increase in the de- 
mand for gold to serve as a monetary 
standard. The resulting rise in value 
came to expression in a decline of 
prices. For in countries which are 
on the gold standard the price of 
gold is fixed. In America, that price 
was $20.67 per ounce. Since its price 
is determined by law, an increase in 
the value of gold expresses itself in 
the decline of all other prices. Value 
is the power of a thing to demand 
other things in exchange. If the 
value of gold rises and its price is 
fixed, then it can only command 
more of other things in exchange, 
if their prices fall. This is exactly 
what happened in the years previous 
to 1896. 

The reduction in the value of 
gold which reversed the situation 
after 1896 was not brought about by 
a decline in demand. More coun- 
tries than ever adopted the gold 


(Continued on page 360) 
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How Loans Can Be Classified 


To Avoid Excessive Write-Offs 








John Poole, formerly 
President, Federal- 
American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





HE personality of a_ bank 
[asin out through the quality 
of its loans and the character 
of its management. The ideal of 
service is reached when a friend and 
a profit are made out of the same 
transaction. Unless we can make 
friends out of our business efforts, 
there will not be any great amount 
of pleasure or satisfaction as we gain 
our livelihoods. Likewise, unless we 
make profits, our businesses will not 
long survive. To make both ends 
meet, plus a fair margin of profit for 
dividends to stockholders, and also 
something for the surplus account, 
is incumbent upon bank executives. 
The present day need is to buy 
for less, or sell for more, or better 
still, a sueeessful blending of the 
two. Surely, there can be no dis- 
pute over the statement that the 
quality and worth of any merchan- 
dise or of any service rendered 
should equal the actual cost of that 
merchandise or that service plus a 
fair profit to the seller. 

In general, the simple principle 
that determines the selling price of 
anything else should determine the 
selling price of borrowed money or 
bank credit, and that is the principle 
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of supply and demand. But beyond 
supply and demand is another and 
important consideration, for both 
quantity and quality are governing 
factors. 

There are many varieties of bor- 
rowers, and there are perhaps as 
many different ways of spending or 
using borrowed money as there are 
borrowers. Consequently, many 
grades of moral and financial sound- 
ness exist. 

The modern banker appreciates 
the necessity for a system of reliable 
eredit information. While the na- 
ture and complexity of credit files 
depend upon the particular needs of 
each bank, the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the information they 
contain is of the utmost importance. 


Composition Of Loans 
And Discounts 


Loans and discounts are composed 
of ‘‘time’’ loans (running all the 
way from 30 days to the very end of 
time), ‘‘demand’”’ loans (which some 
borrowers like to think of as being 
payable whenever the borrower 
wants to pay), call loans, utility 
loans, industrial loans, investment 
loans, mortgage loans, loans secured 
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by both first and second mortgages, 
installment loans, capital loans, loans 
on bills of lading, on warehouse re- 
ceipts and on chattels, acceptances, 
open accounts, and two-name paper. 


Many customers haven’t much, 
but they mean well. These people 
think the bank ought to accommodate 
them, and generally the bank does. 
But seldom does the banker differen- 
tiate between the quality of these 
different grades of loans when he 
fixes the interest rate or selling 
price. Long ago, someone established 
6% as the basic interest rate. It is 
not equitable that the dollar should 
have a fixed rental value of 6% irre- 
spective of quality. But, it is equit- 
able that it be valued according to 
the grade of the risk involved— 
graded according to the quality of 
the security, the ability of the bor- 
rower to liquidate promptly, the 
character of the business, and the re- 
discount character. 


Money is a great servant, when it 
is in the hands of a real master— 
someone who knows how to boss it, to 
manage it and handle it wisely. On 
the other hand, money will make 
slaves of those who trifle with it! 
Money does a great deal of good in 
the right hands. It brings education, 
suecess, protection, happiness and 
everything that is good for worthy 
people to have, while on the other 
hand, money is quick to sense the 
weakness and frailty of humans, and 
to such persons it often brings sor- 
row, unhappiness, business failure 
and disgrace. Money must have a 
strong boss to keep it from going 
astray. Therefore, as bankers, it is 
imperative that the money or bank 
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This table may be used as a key to the classification of loans. 


A Quality of Security 
1 Highest 
2 Fair 
3 Poor 


B_ Ability to Liquidate Quickly 
1 Best 
2 Fair 
3 Slow 


C_ Ability of Management 
1 Unusual 
2 Average 


3 Poor 


D Character of the Business 
1 Permanent 
2 Uncertain 
3 Transient 


E Adequacy of Capital 
1 Abundant 
2 Average 


3 Undercapitalized 


F_ Eligibility for Rediscount 
1 Eligible 
2 Not eligible 





credit we lend or rent to others must 
go into worthy hands for a useful 
purpose, else it will not return to pay 
its debts when and as it should. 

Even.among worthy people there 
are many different degrees or grades 
of moral and financial responsibility. 
While they all belong to the human 
family, there is every conceivable 
range of value. They grade all the 
way from overdrafts to riches. There 
are literally thousands of old models 
of men—obsolete, ready for the 
human junk pile. Of course, there 
are current models, too—1933 models 
in reliability, smartness, perform- 
ance, power, business ability, creat- 
ors, builders—modern in every de- 
tail. And between these two ex- 
tremes, there are men of all types 
and values. 

The same is true of things: raw 
materials, manufactured articles, 
merchandise, styles, and workman- 
ship. 

Buyers of the services of men, and 
buyers of merchandise are generally 
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pretty shrewd. They know values. 

Better loans, like better men and 
better merchandise, should and do 
command better prices. Slower 
loans, and loans of lower grades are 
more expensive to carry and more 
risky. It is infinitely more trouble- 
some, more difficult, more costly, for 
the banker to keep tab on all the con- 
ditions surrounding the lower grades 
of loans, and, therefore, when such 
loans are made, the borrower should 
pay according to the quality of his 
loan. Perhaps instead of 6%, some 
loans should bear 614%, 7%, T44%, 
or 8%, provided, of course, such 
‘ates are within legal limits. 

On the other hand, an investiga- 
tion charge may be the way out. It 
may be fair to charge a fee that 
eovers the cost of whatever inquiry 
is to be made. The title to property 
which the borrower lists in his state- 
ment may need verification. The ap- 
praising of property should be paid 
for by the borrower. A fee should be 
levied, if the bank must conduet in- 





vestigations as to the status of an 
existing mortgage. To do all these 
things costs money. Not to do them 
is unsafe. 

Another possible way out is the 
monthly installment note, deducting 
the full discount in advance. 

It is not the idea to make an ex- 
cessive profit out of loans such as | 
have described. My suggestion is 
that we get a rate of pay large 
enough to give us the same ultimate 
net profit on lower-grade loans that 
comes from the best loans. 

It is far better for the customer 
himself to have his banker know the 
trends of his business and the prob- 
lems he has to meet, for in his bank- 
ing relationship, a good man cal 
multiply his ability and largely in- 
crease his chances of success because 
his contact with his bank puts him 
in touch with the experience and 
knowledge of others. Frequently, 4 
banker learns the difficulties of a 
customer when it is too late to point 


(Continued on page 367) 
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| Collections 


Readily 


: Made 


NASMUCH as the vital part of 
any bank or building and loan 
association is its loans, these 

must not only be safe, but collect- 
able. 

“The Franklin has $6,628,000 in 
first mortgage loans outstanding— 
mostly on homes. All loans are con- 
fined to this county where our man- 
agement is familiar with property 
values and in constant touch with its 
securities. About 2,500 separate 
loans are represented at the low av- 
erage of $2,600 each, all of which 
mortgages remain unpledged in our 
vaults. About 98% of these are on 
the monthly repayment amortizing 
basis, which plan means that each 
loan installment reduces the prin- 
cipal debt and strengthens our secu- 
rity. 

‘During the year 1931, our bor- 
rowers reduced the actual principal 
indebtedness with us more than 
$1,000,000, besides paying in over 
$400,000 in interest. In other words, 
our collections on loans averaged 
over $100,000 each month.”’ 

This statement was made in the 
December 31, 1931 report of The 
Franklin Loan and Savings Co. of 
Colambus, Ohio. And 1931 was a 
depression year! 

How was this done? Perhaps the 
explanation given by Walter C. 
Kropp, vice president and general 
manager, answers this. Mr. Kropp 
said : 

“Much depends on collections, for 
there is little new money in cireula- 
tion.’’ 

When payments become delin- 
quent, the company does not wait 
two or three months before inves- 
tigating—it does so at once and 
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keeps in constant touch with bor- 


rowers, making arrangements to 
meet their convenience. 
To follow up collections, The 


Franklin Loan and Savings Co. has 
installed a special visible ecard sys- 
tem for delinquent accounts. No 
account is placed in this file unless a 


payment has become delinquent. 
Once in the file, the account is 


watched closely, the property is in- 
spected to see that the company’s 
investment is secure and constant 
eontact is kept with the borrower. 

Approximately 50 folded cards 
are filed in a drawer, the name on 
each ecard being visible through a 
celluloid pocket into which it fits. 
By pulling out a drawer, the proper 
eard can be found at once. 

The face of the card contains vital 
information regarding the loan and 
the property. At the top in the left 
half are squares for recording the 
loan and tax payments. The right 
portion contains a description of the 
loan, when it was originally made, 
the amount, the value of the prop- 
erty, the balance due when the delin- 
quent ecard was filed, the reappraisal 


By EDWARD SALT 


@ The Franklin Loan 
and Savings Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has main- 
tained a splendid record 
for collections by using 
this “‘Delinquent Account” 
record plan. 





value of the property, its condition, 
the interest rate and the amount of 
the monthly payments. ~ 

Monthly repayment loans, which 
comprise approximately 98% of the 
company’s business, are recorded on 
white cards, while straight loans are 
listed on salmon-colored ecards so the 
two types of loans can be readily 
distinguished. Information on the 
two cards is identical. 


Cards Opened Without 
Removing 


The cards can be opened to reveal 


the notations regarding the loan 
without removing them from the 
drawer. . 


If a borrower fails to make a pay- 
ment on his loan during the month, 
a card is made out and filed in the 
delinquent drawer. From then on, 
each payment is recorded in the 
**Record of Loan Payments’’ by a 
check mark in the proper square. If 
the payment is missed, a circle is 
placed in the square. If the pay- 
ment is more or less than the re- 
quired amount, the amount received 
is shown. , 

Cards are filed by loan numbers. 
The visible portion gives this num- 
ber and the name and address of the 
borrower, and also has a row of 
squares, one for each week of the 
month. Each four small squares is 
enclosed by a large square which 
represents two months, the first be- 
ing January and July; the second 
February and August, and so on. 

A green signal is inserted showing 
the week a payment is due. If the 
payment is made, the signal is 
moved ahead a month. If it is not 
paid, this ean be detected at once by 
glancing through the drawer and a 
notice is sent to the borrower. 

When notices are sent, a period of 
several days is allowed for receiving 
the payment or a letter from the 
borrower. A ‘‘tickler’’ system is 
used to show when this time expires. 


Notice Mailed Day Borrower 
Fails To Pay 


Should a borrower promise to visit 
the office or make a payment on a 
certain date, but fails, a notice of 
his failure is mailed him before the 
office closes that night. 

Colored transparent signals play an 
important part in keeping the rec- 
ords constantly up to date. The 
green signal indicates the date the 
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DESCRIPTION 






With the aid of colored signals, these forms comprise a simple but effective loan record system. The bottom edge of 
the first sheet of the collection report is turned back to show entries on the back side. 


THE FRANKLIN LOAN & SAVINGS co. 
Formerly owmed by James ani 
” 

Transferred 1/15/31 to John end Mary Jones 


AL LOAN Max 25,1925 (8000) 3 2500.00 


¢ 1661.48-1/1/31 





MONTHLY PAYMENT 





FORM 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Bertha Brown 


avontss §=2000 Front Street 


2 st. 6 rms fr.modern- 2 car ger. 


ther entries underneath it. 


next payment is due. An orange 
signal, at the extreme left, indicates 
that a letter or notice has been 
mailed because the payment is past 
due. 

Placing an orange signal beside 
the green and to the left, means to 
watch the account closely. 

Four other signals are used, all of 
them at the extreme right. These 
cover the four squares designated as 
got tag ——, gk Oi and i) Maa 

A red signal on ‘‘A’’ indicates 
delinquent interest. A yellow signal 
on ‘‘B”’ indicates delinquent taxes. 
A purple or a black and white striped 
signal on ‘‘C’’ indicates there is 
other information in the office con- 
cerning the delinquent loan. A black 
signal on ‘‘D’’ means the account is 
being foreclosed. Black used at the 
extreme left shows the account is 
handled through a rental collection 
agency. 


Records Kept Of Tax 


Payments 


Tax payments are watched close- 
ly. As soon as tax books are 
closed, a survey is made at the 
county court house of every prop- 
erty on which the company has a 
loan. This is recorded on a 3 by 5- 
inch yellow card which contains the 
names of the borrowers, the lot num- 
ber and location, the loan number, 
the book number and the parcel 
number. 
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How The System Operates 


1 Personal contact is found 
most effective in handling delin- 
quents. 


2 Delinquent payments are 
immediately followed up. 


3 Delinquencies are kept 
track of by a special visible file. 


4 Delinquent’s property is in- 
spected and constant contact with 
him is maintained. 


5 A two-color card file scheme 
differentiates straight and month- 
ly repayment loans. 


6 Green signals call attention 
to payments due. 


7 Notices are sent out and a 
tickler system is used for follow 


up. 
8 Orange signals indicate no- 


tices sent because payments are 
past due. 


9 Other signals indicate delin- 
quent interest and taxes, other in- 
formation in office, that account 
is being foreclosed or that it is 
being handled through a rental 
collection agency. 


10 Tax payments are watched 
carefully and recorded on a yel- 
low card. 


12/81/31- 1445.08 


2nd mtge. of $500.00 


This sheet lifts and permits fur- 














AMOUNT 























Balance By : 
6/30/31- 1448.02 
Joseph Smith holds — 
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If taxes have been paid, this i} 
noted on the card. Where they ar| 
delinquent, the amount owing is| 
shown. Often the fact that a bor} 
rower has failed to pay his tax +: 
warns company officials that pay: 
ments may not be met on the loan. 








While formal notices and letters! man 
are sent to delinquent borrowers, th:| that 
company depends more on persona} anee 
contact. Letters do not have the ef} Mr. 
fect they once had, company official} is ix 
declare, while personal visits it} men 
checking loans give company official} Unit 
a better understanding of condition W 
and they are in better position ti} who 
handle the case than if they depené-} orde 
ed merely on correspondence. he ¢ 

as ‘ 

He who every morning plans tlt _ 
transactions of the day, and follow nar 
out that plan, carries a thread thi B 
will guide him through the labyrinth > “ 
of the most busy life. The orderly} 
arrangement of his time is like a ra fae 
of light which darts itself throug 5 
all his occupations. But where 0 the 
plan is laid, where the disposal ¢} 
time is surrendered merely to th} “™ 
chance of incidents, all things le def 
huddled together in one chaos, whith a 
admits of neither distribution no} “ 
review.—Victor Hugo. a 

the 

Men, even when alone, lighte} ent 
their labor by song, however rudei} det 
may be.—Quintilian. tio 
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Fewer But Better Directors 


Greatly Improve The Work Of The Bank 


By WILL F. MORRISH 


The tendency is very definitely toward smaller boards, 
as explained here by the president of the Bank of 


America of San Francisco. His plan points the way. 





A Basis For Board Improvement 


1 We have passed through the era of figure- 
head directors—they are now obsolete. 


2 Overmanned boards have made the discus- 
sion of policies and practices difficult. 


3 Acomparatively small board, each member 
of which is qualified to render expert judgment 


on any specific practice, is mobile, efficient, and 
usually devoid of the overlapping of business 
interests, which often prolong discussions in 
boards with many members. 


4 A committee system in which directors 


and officers cooperate further improves the value 
of the directing body. 





I know, never laid claim to 

being an authority on bank 
management, and yet it seems to me 
that at the present time the reaccept- 
ance of one standard set forth by 
Mr. Webster, inadvertently or not, 
is indicated by a current manage- 
ment trend in the banks of the 
United States. 

Webster defines a director as ‘‘one 
who directs, regulates, guides and 
orders.’” Expanding his definition, 
he characterizes such an individual 
as ‘“‘one of a body of persons ap- 
pointed to manage the affairs of a 
company or a corporation.”’ 

But he made no mention whatso- 
ever of prestige. He overlooked 
entirely the recently greatly stressed 
factor of ‘‘contact,’’ or wide ac- 
quaintanceship. He slighted utterly 
the director who becomes a member 
of a board as a matter of conven- 
ince, expediency, or flattery. His 
definition, attuned to a period when 
eeconomie and financial affairs were 
less complicated, less interwoven by 
merger and amalgamation than they 
are now, is simpler and more direct 
than might be expected from a pres- 
ent-day lexicographer setting out to 
define the same word. The connota- 
tion has changed; in fact, it has 


| Ni WEBSTER, in so far as 
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changed so much that I am con- 
vineed we are now ready to readapt 
a director’s function to fit Mr. Web- 
ster’s definition. 

In the ease of banks, I believe 
that we have passed through the era 
of the figurehead type of director— 
the personage whose name lent emi- 
nence to the directors’ list, but whose 
counsel lent nothing to the directors’ 
meeting. His lack of contact with 
the affairs of the bank, its officers 
and its clientele made him an impo- 
tent factor on the board. His life- 
span, as an element in banking, has 
been outlived. He is obsolete. 


Overmanned Boards Make 
Discussions Difficult 


In his day, the figurehead director 
proved a positive deterrent to bank- 
ing progress, in many instances. 
Overmanned boards of directors 
made difficult the discussion of pol- 
icies and practices with the desirable 
degree of understanding and con- 
fidence. In general, this condition 
did not prove conducive to good will, 
nor did it expedite the functioning 
of the operating departments of the 
bank. Confidence and efficiency are 
integral parts of the substructure 
of sound banking. 

It takes no great stretch of mem- 
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ory to call to mind the old-fashioned 
type of bank directorate, composed 
of comparatively few men, all of 
whom were representative of the 
diversified interests of their commu- 
nities, each qualified to render ex- 
pert judgment on any specific bank-: 
ing practice. Each was an active as- 
set to his bank, cognizant of his re- 
sponsibility to the institution and its 
clients, jealous of its reputation and 
zealous in its behalf. 

My personal experience encom- 
passes work with such a compact 
board. At each weekly meeting, dis- 
eussion of every single phase of 
operations, from passing on loans to 
ways and means of attracting prof- 
itable business, absorbs its 11 mem- 
bers, for several hours. Members of 
the board also serve on committees 
dealing more intimately with mat- 
ters of routine detail. 

Such a board is mobile of action, 
efficient in function and devoid of 
the overlapping of business interest 
which prolongs the deliberations of 
boards which have been built up to 
unwieldy proportions of personnel. 
The period of amalgamation and 
consolidation which has united the 
industry of the country to a marked 
degree has added another argument 


(Continued on page 367) 
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British Banks Cooperate 


With Security Distributors 


N THE June issue we attempted 

to deal with the principles on 

which new issues of capital are 
made in the London market, and the 
methods of marketing them. For 
reference, it may be well to say that 
the volume of net new borrowings 
in the London market (borrowings 
other than those which are to fund 
existing securities or those repay- 
able at maturity date) were £369,- 
000,000 in 1928 and £188,000,000 in 
1932. Of the £188,000,000, no less 
than £170,000,000 represent bonds. 

But the investment market is so 
important to banking that perhaps 
the exchange of ideas between Lon- 
don and New York may deserve a 
little more space, despite the great 
difference between conditions in the 
two centers. 

After all, the banks which take 
the deposits of the British people are 
essentially commercial banks, and it 
has already been pointed out that 
they do not go in directly for the 
marketing of new securities. Nor do 
they usually proffer advice to their 
customers as to where to put their 
money other than on deposit. But 
the system by which they can share 
commissions with members of the 
Stock Exchange naturally encour- 
ages branch managers to stimulate 
the interest of customers in the secu- 
rity market. 

But first we have to look at the 


banks’ own investments. Deposits 
of the nine English banks, members 
of the London Clearing House, 
which have branches all over Eng- 
land, but not in Seotland or Ireland ; 
aggregated, in April 1933, 1891 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 1809 
million pounds in January 1929, be- 
fore the slump. 


How The System Worked 


Their investments, which are pre- 
eminently in British Government 
and other gilt-edged securities, rose 
during that period from 274 million 
pounds sterling to 523 million 
pounds, an increase of 249 million 
pounds. As their aggregate of loans 
and advances decreased over the 
same period by 207 million pounds 
to 749 million pounds in April 1933, 
we have before us a picture of the 
banking system working according 
to classical rules, and foreing the 
banks almost to double their hold- 
ing of gilt-edged securities to find 
employment for their money. 

Before the War, speculation on 
the stock markets in England was 
financed primarily through the Stock 
Exchange itself, though, of course, 
the funds came chiefly from the 
banks, who lent to the customer for 
this purpose. But the stock exchange 
members took all the risk so far as 
the banks were concerned, with re- 
course to the client. This is just one 


@ An outline of the British banks’ interest in the 
distribution of investments given here forms a basis 
for comparing our banking system with England’s and 
anticipating changes we may need to bring about. The 
author is a director of Grace Bros. and Co., Ltd., 


London Bankers. 
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By DOMINICK SPRING-RICE 


more example of the British custon | 
of trying to involve as many peopl | 
as possible in the risk on a partien- | 
lar transaction. 

Since the War, the banks have 
lent more directly to customers for 
stock exchange and, oj 
course, stock exchange collateral i | 


purposes, 


acceptable to them against loan 
made for other purposes. But th: 


background remains the same. The 
banks do not want to be involve 
more than is absolutely necessary in 
financing speculations any more than | 
they do in promoting new _ issue 
This, of course, made the stock ey- 
change slump, starting in 1929, muel 
less severe in England than in Amer: 
ica, for if you have a short way t 
fall, you are not so likely to be hurt 
On the basis of 1928 prices, repre 
sentative United Kingdom industrial 
‘‘equity’’ shares stand at 65% (up- 
ward) of the 1928 level compared 
with 40% (downward) for a similat 
United States index. 

It should be added that British 
banks have no investment afiilia- 
tions broadly speaking. 

But, of course, this leaves a great 
gap in the financing of business 1 
this country by banks, and moder 
developments are filling that gap in 
accordance with modern ideas. Iti 
possible to trace a definite tendency, 
viz, that of cooperation—this ¢¢ 
operation being really between the 
banks, and, in the last resort, the 
Government, the Government being. 
where it does appear, not a partic: 
pant in the profits, but a guaranto 
of certain approved types of trans 
actions within certain limits. I! 
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would be best to give particular ex- 
amples. 

(1) For instanee, the export 
eredits branch of the Government, 
in the case of approved transactions 
for the exports of British manufac- 
turers recommended for its approval 
by the manufacturers’ own bankers, 
will guarantee up to some 60% of 
bills drawn against this transaction, 
for usance not exceeding two years. 

(2) Then, as we have seen al- 
ready, the Government, in effect, par- 
ticipates in the working of the bank- 
ing system by giving consideration 
to the type of security required by 
bankers when it refunds the short- 
term debt, which, in the form of 
treasury bills, falls due every day 
to some extent. 

(3) A form of cooperation in 
which the Government does not ap- 
pear is that in which the insurance 
companies and the investment trust 
companies figure. The insurance 
companies control funds of about 
£800,000,000 and the high-class in- 


vestment trust companies control 
about £250,000,000 of investors’ 
capital. Of course, the insurance 


companies must have investments 
maturing according to the terms of 
life policies, and the nature of their 
fire and marine business, but they 
have been finding in the last few 
years that they needed to widen the 
field of their investments, and that 
they were not very well organized 
for doing so. They, therefore, have 
decided, in a great many eases, to 
invest a certain amount of capital in 
partnership with one of the English 
houses specializing in investment 
business, (i. e. they take an impor- 
tant interest in a new trust com- 
pany) and so form these investment 
trust companies. These companies 
are able to borrow on bonds as well 





How Banks And Government Cooperate 


1 While British banks do not 
distribute securities and do not 
usually advise customers on in- 
vestments, they do share commis- 
sions with members of the Stock 
Exchange and éncourage branch’ 
managers to stimulate interest in 
the security market. 


2 Since the war banks have 
loaned money to customers as well 
as to Stock Exchange members, 
but try to lend in a way that will 


avoid wild market fluctuations 


and consequent losses. 


3 A manufacturer’s bank rec- 
ommends export transactions to 
the export credits branch of the 
government which guarantees up 
to 60% of bills of exchange drawn 
against such transactions. 


4 The banks organized the Ag- 
ricultural Mortgage Corporation 
in cooperation with the Bank of 
England and the government and 
this corporation issues bonds to 
secure additional funds. 


as to split their stock into preferred 
and common. The preferred forms 
quite a suitable investment for the 
general public, and often so does 
the common. Most of these com- 
panies have been very well run, and 
although some which were formed in 
the unfortunate years of 1928-9 show 
big losses of up to 30%, the longer 
established ones usually show sub- 
stantial profits and their stock stands 
at a good premium above par. It 
should be remarked that an invest- 
ment trust in England may distrib- 
ute as its own dividend all the 
amounts it received on its own in- 
vestments, but is not allowed to 
write up the market prices of its in- 
vestments nor is it compelled to 
write them down. 


Fixed Trust Just Come 
To England 


(4) The fixed trust, so well known 
in America, has only just come in 
here, and so far has been successful 
but not popular. 


(5) There remain the building 
societies, which by cooperation with 
the insurance companies which lend 
them money on favorable terms, now 
have mortgage assets of 317 million 
pounds, and a million and a half 
shareholders, (for you have to be a 
shareholder to have the building 
society lend you any money for the 
building of your house). 


In regard to agriculture, you have. 
perhaps, the most advanced example 
of cooperation in banking. To meet 
the criticism that the centralized 
bank with branches all over the coun- 
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try was not as good to the farmer as 
were the old local private banks, 
some of the principal banks formed 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corpor- 
ation, in conjunction with the Bank 
of England and the Government, 
which started with the small capital 
of £650,000, to which the Govern- 
ment adds the same sum free of in- 
terest for 60 years, and is, of course, 
represented on the board of direc- 
tors. On the strength of this nucleus, 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion raised over 10 million pounds 
on its own bonds, which rank among 
the highest class of investments, be- 
eause of the influential character of 
the banking shareholders in the Cor- 
poration. The loans are on first 
mortgage or for improvements. 


This is a small matter compared 
with the figures which farm eredit 
require in America, but it is develop- 
ing in a satisfactory way, and is men- 
tioned as an example of the practi- 
eal methods on which new develop- 
ments in banking are taking place in 
this country. 


The idea of industrial savings is 
as yet new to the majority of em- 
ployers. Not having thought of it 
seriously in practical terms as a 
means to reduce labor turnover, to 
improve the workers’ morale, and 
to lessen radical tendencies within 
the ranks, they are prone to hesitate. 
—Mary B. Reeves. 


The darkest hour in any man’s 
life is when he sits down to plan 
how to get money without earning 
it—Horace Greeley. 
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epositors 


Educated 


With Extreme Frankness 


By J. W. DUNEGAN 


O AN unusual degree, due to 
peculiar local conditions, Stev- 
ens Point has steered a safe 
course through the depression. Eco- 
nomically and governmentally, it has 
been able to absorb the shocks with 
a minimum of hardship and damage. 

But on the last day of January, 
1933, an emergency developed. All 
around in the neighboring cities and 
villages banks were closing. There 
was nothing inherently wrong with 
the local situation in Stevens Point, 
but the question of how long the 
community would be able to hold out 
against a veritable avalanche of out- 
side destructive forces was causing 
increasing concern. 

Finally, with all the suddenness 
of a tornado, the blow had struck at 
Wausau, a city of 25,000 people 
some 33 miles up the river from 
Stevens Point. With one stroke, all 
four banks of Wausau were closed 
one Monday morning. The wealth- 
iest city in the whole Wisconsin 
River Valley—a city which, in flush 
times, was reputed to have more mil- 
lionaires than any other city of its 
size in the country—had suddenly 
found itself paralyzed by a complete 
cessation of banking services. 

The psychological reaction in 
nearby communities, where the repu- 
tation of Wausau as a financial cen- 
ter had for decades been a matter 
of common knowledge and no little 
envy, can well be imagined. In 
Stevens Point, the reaction was im- 
mediate.. Fear and hysteria spread 
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like a contagion. People rushed to 
the banks to get their money. The 
situation immediately became serious 
and by the close of business the first 
day even the people who were not 
inclined to give way to panic were 
becoming alarmed. 

That night the officers and direec- 
tors of the two Stevens Point banks 
(The First National and The Citi- 
zens National) got together to plan a 
eourse of action. Only two courses 
were considered. One was to meet 
every demand dollar for dollar and 
hope, by this manifestation of 
strength, to restore confidence and 
end the ‘‘run.’’ But, despite the 
fact that both banks were well pre- 
pared with cash and ample liquid 
reserves, this plan was accorded little 
favor. Such a course, it was success- 
fully argued, is wrong for two rea- 
sons: It discriminates against de- 
positors who could not or will not 
ask for their money, and it fails com- 
pletely to take into consideration the 
responsibility the banks owe to the 
community. The plan that was final- 
ly adopted made provision for meet- 
ing all legitimate requirements of 


eee 


depositors, but both banks were com. 
mitted to a policy of refusing to 
yield to the entreaties of panic. 
stricken citizens. 

I was in my accustomed place in 
the front of the lobby meeting al] 
comers. First entered a woman cus. 
tomer. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Jones, what 
ean we do for you?’’ I greeted. 

‘‘T want my money,’’ she replied. 

**How much ?’’ 

**All of it; I want to buy some 
property.”’ 

‘*Oh, you want to close out your 
account. Just a minute.”’ 

‘*Hello, Tom, what have you on 
your mind ?”’ 

‘**T want to know if I can get some 
money,’’ was his reply. 

‘*How much do you want?’’ 

‘*All of it; I want to lend it to 
my brother.”’ 

**So you want to close your ae. 
eount.”’ 

Just then another depositor edged 
up. 

‘*Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Peters. 
Glad to see you. What can we do 
for you?”’ 

*‘T would like to draw out my 
money. I need it.’’ 

‘*How much of it do you need?” 

** All of it,’’ was the response. 

‘And you want to close your ae- 
eount.’’ 

Tim Jennings stepped up. 

‘*Hello, Tim, why aren’t you work- 
ing today—lost your job? What 
brings you in?”’ 

**Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Dunegan, 
I want to withdraw my money be 
cause I want to buy some new furni- 
ture,’’ Tim replied. 

Here was the opportunity I had 
been waiting for. A whole group of 
seared depositors had _ gathered 
around and I lost no time getting 
down to fundamentals. 

‘*Now all of you people listen to 
me,’’ I said, by way of introduction. 
‘“We are not allowing anyone to 
close his account now. You can’t 


w As a result, the deposits of the banks in Stevens 
Point, Wis. have grown and depositors are sure to be 
more helpful to the upbuilding of these institutions 
in the future, because they understand this will be a 
means of protecting their own interests. 
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have your money. We will not give 
it to you because we know you are 


frightened. Understand, we do not 
blame you at all. We should prob- 
ably feel the same way, if we were 
in your place. It is only natural, 
considering the talk going around 
and the unfavorable reports in cireu- 
lation as a result of numerous bank 
failures throughout this territory. 
But the world hasn’t ended. This 
excitement will soon blow over and 
business will again become normal. 
Then you can come in and get your 
money—if you want it. But right 
now we don’t intend to be stampeded 
into doing something that is not in 
the best interests of our depositors, 
the bank, or the community. We 
have a good bank and we propose to 
keep it so. 

‘Realizing that many people do 
not properly understand a bank 
Statement, I want to talk to you 
about our bank. I shall take our last 
Statement, as of December 31, 1932. 

‘We have a good line of discounts, 
well secured by collateral and good 
names. We have a large hidden 


profit in our bond account which 
consists of high-grade AAA, AA, and 
A bonds. Our eash on hand is far in 
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money. 


keep it so.”’ 


excess of our needs in normal times. 
Our banking house,’ furniture and 
fixtures stand us $50,006.19, which 
is carried on our books at $1. The 
item of ‘‘other real estate’’ is a frac- 
tion over $59,000, and represents 29 
pieces of real estate, each carried at 
$1—five farms and the rest in city 
real estate. One of these is a site for 
a new building, purchased at a cost 
of $18,500. When we received the 
architect’s figures for a new build- 
ing, the price ranged from $240,000 
to $400,000. This was during the 
war period. The $240,000 building 
was not what we wanted, but the 
$400,000 building was just what we 
wanted. But we decided it would 
not be good business to invest twice 
the amount of our capital stock 
($200,000) in a new building, so we 
decided not to build. Every six 
months, we charged off on this piece 
of real estate until it is now reduced 
to $1. On this site are two buildings, 
each of which rents for $100 a 
month. 


Will Not Permit Bank To 
Be Wrecked 


**Tt has taken us 50 years to build 
up this bank and we are not going 
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“We are not allowing any- 
ene to close his account 
now. You can’t have your 
We have a good 
bank and we propose to 


m After reading the method used by 
J. W. McGinnis to handle excited deposi- 
tors, as published in the December issue 
of this magazine, the author, who is 
president of The First National Bank of 
Stevens Point, Wis., used the same plan 
in a similar situation and the two Stevens 
Point banks were saved. 


to permit a minority group of 
panicky depositors to wreck it. We 
have always treated our customers 
fairly and liberally, having in mind 
the fact that a bank prospers as its 
customers prosper, but we have 
never allowed our customers to dic- 
tate our policies, and will not now. 

‘*We have 7,000 depositors in this 
bank and we think well of all of 
them. Some of them are ill, some are 
away working, others are traveling, 
and some are so loyal that they are 
not here. All of these must be con- 
sidered. There will be no preference 
shown. We can’t give you your 
money and let the others wait. We 
don’t keep the money you deposit 
with us in cash in the vault to be 
handed out to everybody all at once. 
As a matter of fact, most of our de- 
posits, as is the case with every good 
bank, have been loaned to merchants. 
farmers, and other responsible in- 
dividuals and firms or invested in 
high-grade bonds. 

‘*“We do not propose to use drastic 
action to force payment of loans. 
Such action would not only prove a 
hardship to borrowers, but would 
have a disastrous effect upon the 
community. We refuse to sell any 
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of our securities or to borrow any 
money to meet unreasonable and un- 
necessary demands. Nor will we ask 
for 30- or 60-day notices for time 
withdrawals. We are protecting our 
depositors and our bank and, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, we are going 
to have the support and cooperation 
of our depositors. 


‘*Now let me make this fact plain 
to you: We are not attempting to 
place any obstacles in the way of 
those who have legitimate need for 
money. If you really need money 
you can have it. But we reserve the 
right to decide whether the need 
really exists and how much money 
you should have. We will allow you 
money for taxes, insurance prem- 
iums, hospital expenses, and other 
essential requirements, but not to 
appease your sense of fear. That is 
our way of handling the situation 
and we know that after this is all 
over you will thank us for it.’’ 

We killed the hysteria the first 
day. With few exceptions, the de- 
positors accepted the situation and 
were well impressed with the way we 
handled it. 

One of our customers, a highly 
successful physician, dropped in at 
the bank the second day of the 
‘‘run.’’ ‘Are you paying out money 
to everybody who wants it?’’ he in- 
quired. I explained the system we 
were following and he _ replied, 
‘‘That’s fine. As long as you’re not 
letting a bunch of hysterical depos- 
itors run the bank I’m satisfied. But 
if I knew you were paying out 
money without restriction to that 
kind of people I think I’d want mine 
too.’’ A similar sentiment was ex- 
pressed by a farmer depositor who 
said, ‘‘Mr. Dunegan, if the other 
fellow cannot get his money either, 
then I have nothing to worry about. 


Out of 7,000 customers, only two 
served written notice on us for with- 
drawal of time accounts. One eus- 
tomer, a woman, who was very in- 
sistent that she get her money, called 
after the excitement was over and 
said: ‘‘Mr. Dunegan, I want to 
thank you for not giving me my 
money, and, just to show you I ama 
good sport, here is another deposit.’’ 


I was also amused by a remark 
made by one of our customers who 
had returned a good-sized deposit 
he had previously withdrawn from 
his savings account: ‘‘The next time 
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I want this money don’t give me so 
many five dollar bills,’’ he said. 











One of our farmer customers 
3001 
Report of the Condition 
—of— 


The First National Bank 


At Stevens Point, in the State of 
Wisconsin, as of December 31, 1932 


Resources 
Loans and Discounts...... $1,154,301.06 
Bonds—Government, 

Municipal, and others... 792,396.10 
Cash onhandand in banks. 447,957.78 
Banking house and fur- 

niture and fixtures. . 1.00 
Other real estate........ 29.00 
Due from U. S. treasury... 3,750.00 


$2,398,434.94 


Liabilities 
Capital stock............$ 200,000.00 
Surplus and undivided 
Cr er ee 93,126.17 
i Seer ere ee 74,580.00 
a: eee 2,030,728.77 
$2,398,434.94 


State of Wisconsin, County of Portage— 


ss 

I, J. V. Berens, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 


J. V. BERENS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 2nd day of January, 1933. 
STELLA MALKO, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1933. 
Correct - Attest: 
Directors 


J. W. Dunegan UH. A. Vetter 
W. E. Fisher H. H. Pagel 
P. J. Jacobs J. R. Pfiffner 











called after the excitement was over 
and wanted to know what had pre- 
cipitated the trouble. I explained 
the situation to him, pointing out 
that in every direction surrounding 
Stevens Point banks had closed their 
doors because depositors had become 
alarmed and made a rush for their 
money. These banks went on the 
theory, I told him, of the ‘‘last dol- 
lar stand’’ and had to close. An- 
other customer who was listening 
remarked : 

‘‘Mr. Dunegan, why didn’t they 
all do what you did—refuse to give 
depositors their money ?”’ 

My reply was that it was a case of 
applying new methods to a new sit- 
uation—that other banks had fol- 
lowed the only plan known up to that 
time, but that this plan of meeting 
all demands, regardless of how un- 


reasonable they were, had only in- 
vited disaster. 

It is both interesting and signifi- 
eant that, following the national 
banking holiday, both Stevens Point 
banks were promptly licensed to 
reopen and that the Stevens Point 
Daily Journal carried a front-page 
feature story to the effect that net 
gains in deposits the first two days 
after the reopening aggregated near- 
ly a quarter of a million dollars— 
$237,218.45 to be exact. And, best 
of all, the banks have since continued 
to gain. 

Stevens Point and Stevens Point's 
bankers may not have licked the de- 
pression, but they refused to be 
licked by it. 

In the future, we are all going to 
be better bankers. We have dis- 
covered some new dangers and have 
learned of ways to handle them and 
how to avoid them. I believe that a 
good bank need have no worry about 
its depositors withdrawing too much. 
All that need be done is to refuse to 


close accounts. If necessary, the 
state bank commissioner ecan_ be 


prevailed upon to issue an order to 
restrict withdrawals. 


Helps In Handling Tax Items 


In charging up the United States 
Tax each month, we formerly made 
out a duplicate debit for each ae- 
count which required considerable 
time and expense for printed forms. 
We now make only the entry in the 
third column for checks on the ledger 
and statement sheets using the sym- 
bol ‘‘TX.’’ The depositor posts his 
stub or books from this entry on his 
statement. The entry on the ledger 
sheets gives the bank the ‘‘record”’ 
required by law. 

In accounting for money from 
collections, we now credit such 
money to a new account opened on 
the general ledger which we call 
‘*Collection Money Account.’’ We 
use a section of the draft register 
to record these transactions, but do 
not issue checks. When the money 
is called for, we have the owner 
sign a receipt, which we number to 
correspond with the register. These 
receipts are run through and marked 
off the same as eashier’s checks. 
This eliminated the 2 cents tax paid 
on eashier’s checks.—Robert F. 
Smith, Assistant Cashier, State Sav- 
ings Bank, Fenton, Mich. 
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Banks Educating Depositors 


Through Newspaper Advertising 


A survey of current public relations work shows 


a definite trend toward a more specific pur- 


s the F. A. A. Secretary. 


pose in advertising, says 


By PRESTON E. REED 


N THE May number, bankers 
were urged to educate customers 
in order to hold their confidence. 

A survey of several hundred news- 
papers containing advertisements of 
banks in every state reveals that 
this suggestion has met with some 
response. 

While a great many banks are 
still giving no attention whatever to 
their advertising, as evidenced by 
the fact that the same old 
which has been used for years is 
still running in many publications, 
there are a number that are definite- 
ly aiming at an improved under- 
standing about banking. 


copy 


For example, the Irving Trust Co. 
of New York City boldly suggests a 
yardstick for measuring the vitality 
of a bank. A quotation from this 
copy will illustrate how this delicate 
subject is handled. 

‘‘A bank, as a depository, is only 
as safe as its loaning policy is sound. 


‘“*Sound commercial lending in- 


eludes fixing conservative credit 
limits—obtaining full information 
about the borrower’s condition— 


ascertaining the purpose of a loan-— 
and requiring a periodic settlement 
as a demonstration that borrowed 
funds are used for temporary and 
not for capital purposes. 

‘This last point—and the impor- 
tance, in general, of loan turnover-— 
is not understood by many business 
men, notwithstanding the attention 
drawn to ‘slow’ loans and ‘frozen’ 
bank eredits in the recent past. 
Added light may be thrown upon it 
by the following, written by a bank- 
ing authority some 40 years ago: 
‘““*A bank intervenes between lend- 


ers and borrowers and itself per- 
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‘ 


forms both operations. It gathers up 
‘apital from the lenders and dis- 
tributes it to borrowers. Then it 
collects it again from the borrowers 
and returns it to the lenders. The 
pulsations of this movement are the 
life phenomena of a bank. When the 
pulsations are high, sharp and well- 
accentuated, the vitality of a bank 
is high..... When the pulsations 
drag, are broken, and unpronouneed, 
the efficiency of the bank is low.... 
‘**The latter case is what is com- 
monly ealled a lockup of capital. It 
i negation of the sense and 
activity of the institution.’ 


IS a 


‘*From this it follows that mere 
size of resources, or even a rapid 
growth of deposits, may be less im- 
portant as a yardstick of vitality 
than prudence, conservatism 
and courage in handling loans 
and investments. 


**It is important to the cus- 
tomer that vitality in a bank is 
seldom confined to any one de- 
partment or activity. It per- 
meates the whole institution. 


‘“*And the business man who 
discovers that he receives the 
best service and most friendly 
cooperation from the bank which 
requires him to live up to his 
promises has observed some- 
thing more than a coincidence. 


‘* For soundness and service are 
linked closely together. Both are 
products of management; they 
reflect the vitality of a bank’’ 


@ The era of banking 
public relations which 
seems to be beginning 
now is one of public 
education. 


1933 


The American Trust Co. of Char- 
lotte, N. C. has running a 
series of advertisements giving in- 
struction to depositors in a practical 
way, and signed by ‘‘The Man-On- 
The-Street.’’ 

A recent piece of copy demon- 
strates not only by reading matter 
but also by diagram fhe many 
handlings required in clearing an 
ordinary cheek. Thus customers are 
made to realize that it costs a bank 
considerable to perform the services 
each depositor expects. 


been 


Perhaps the most systematic series 
of advertisements of recent weeks 
on the subject of customer education 
is that published by the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Co. of 
Richmond, Va. 

The series contains 10 pieces of 
copy started with a clear statement 
of the purpose of the series and with 
the heading ‘‘An Explanation Of 
Banking Principles.’’ 

Number two is entitled ‘‘ A Bank’s 
First Duty’? and here it is ex- 
plained that the first duty is to its 


depositors. (Continued on page 369) 
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Customers Buy All Supplies 


And Small Accounts Make A Profit 


@ For several years, The Deerfield State 


Bank, Deerfield, Ill. has charged customers 


for check books, passbooks and all other 


supplies. The unusual success of the plan 


is graphically explained by the cashier. 


HE success of the customer 

supply charge at our bank is 

no longer a question. In fact, 
it never was from the very first day 
we made it. 

The whole secret of success in the 
supply charge lies in the customer’s 
natural desire to purchase of his own 
accord anything he needs or wants. 
But when his bank, or any other 
place of business which he patron- 
izes, takes the initiative in making 
charges against him for services, 
facilities or supplies, it is an affront 
to his sense of independent action. 


*‘But can you realize enough 
revenue from the supply charge to 
justify you in carrying small ac- 
counts?’’ is the question that many 
bankers ask. The answer is in the 
analysis of a number of factors in- 
cident to the supply charge as listed 
below and also in considering just 
what is meant by ‘‘revenue’’: 

1 The profit in the sale of cus- 
tomers’ supplies is good. 

2 The business of selling cus- 
tomers’ bank supplies is constant 
and the annual volume is very 
gratifying. 

3 A bank which can close its 
books annually on its customers’ 
supply account in black figures has 
lost no money on small checking ac- 
counts. 

The three factors listed above are 
quite important, but are to be con- 
sidered less important than those 
which follow: 
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4 Customers appreciate the pri- 
vilege of buying their supplies in- 
stead of asking the bank to give them 
supplies, which means satisfaction. 

5 The supply charge enables the 
former thousand-dollar customer to 
continue doing business on his pres- 
ent-day small account basis with the 
bank. 

6 The supply charge will enable 
the new prospect to join the bank’s 
family of depositors by starting with 
a small account. New prospects are 
not all bad. 

7 The supply charge will hold all 
the old depositors and admit the 
new. 

8 The supply charge makes it 
possible to handle the account of the 
energetic youth with his first $25 of 
which he is so proud. The future 
sueceess of many banks is dependent 
upon that boy and his associates, 
who will later be running our busi- 
nesses and our banks. 

9 The supply charge does not 
measure the value of a depositor by 
his present-day balance. Many of 
our smallest depositors today are the 
most influential in the community 
and their following is desired. Their 
presence in your bank lobby may be 
your revenue. 

10 <A host of loyal depositors who 
with pleasure purchased their bank 
supplies through a three-year de- 
pression made it possible with their 
small accounts for their bank to 
survive the entire time without writ- 
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ing bills payable on its books. Their 
bank is open today without restric- 
tion in any way. Should they be 
eliminated by a service charge? 

11 The supply charge will not 
bar small depositors from bringing 
new ones some of which are large 
ones. Many small accounts grow 
large. Many large ones grow small. 

There are hundreds of small de- 
positors who become large ones over 
night. People are passing from this 
world rapidly and most of them leave 
life insurance that when paid to 
their beneficiaries is brought to the 
bank for deposit to an account which 
has been very small. 

12 This item is to be considered 
the greatest in importance of all, if 
immediate money is the chief factor 
in view. The supply charge will elim- 
inate the too active savings account, 
on which interest is paid, and retain 
the account in a non-interest-bear- 
ing checking account. 

Almost all small, interest-bearing 
savings accounts are carried under 
the label of savings merely to avoid 





Advantages Of 


1 The profit to the bank is 
good. 


2 There is a constant demand 
with a gratifying annual volume. 

3 It eliminates loss on small 
checking accounts. 


4 Customers would rather buy 
than request supplies. 


5 The customer whose account 
has shrunk is not eliminated, as in 
the case of the service charge. 

LT RAAT 
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By J. W. McGINNIS 


‘ 


the metered service charge on check- 
ing accounts. Yet bankers pay 3% 
interest semi-annually on a lot of 
$40-savings accounts, in addition to 
waiving the service charge, and turn 
right around and charge a checking 
account customer $1 or $2 a month 
on a $75 account that was no more 
active than the $40-savings’ account. 
They should remove the metered 
service charge and adopt the supply 
charge instead. Then watch these 
3% savings accounts switch into 
non-interest-bearing checking ace- 
counts on which all supplies are paid 
for by the customer. 

1 So-called savings accounts cost 
the bank 2% or 3% annually. 

2 The savings depositor must come 
to the bank to make a withdrawal. 
This requires the time of the teller 
to make out the withdrawal ticket, 
eash it, and post the passbook. Then 
the posting department does the 
same work as would be done on a 
checking account. 

3 The customer then takes the eash 
and goes out to pay bills. This is the 
very thing that is holding back na- 


aA Re 
The Supply Charge 


6 It enables new customers to 
start with a small account at no 
loss to the bank. 


7 It makes it possible to hold 
customers whose influence in the 
community is great but whose ac- 
counts have shrunk materially. 


8 It enabled one bank to go 
through the last three years with- 
out writing bills payable on its 
books. 


TTT 
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Pay by Check 
and avoid disputes 
No charge on Checking Accounts 

except for supplies inyolved 


as noted below. « 





tional progress—too much business 
being done by eash. 

4 Every savings account customer 
ean demand his interest on the same 
day. Many of them wait until the 
first day of January and of July to 
draw the principal. Such business 
has created many bank closing runs. 
Imagine the creditors of any other 
business all coming after their money 
on the same day. And yet this is 
ealled banking. 


Effect Of The Supply 
Charge 


1 A checking account costs the bank 
nothing for interest. 

2 The customer makes his own with- 
drawals by check, written at his of- 
fice or at his home, without the serv- 
ice of a teller. His check pays a lot 
of bills and the money doesn’t leave 
the bank. 

3 The customer puts the bank to no 
service or expense, nor does he even 
oceupy space in the lobby while with- 
drawing from a checking account. 

4 The posting department does no 
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The whole secret of suc- 

cess in the supply charge 

lies in the customer’s 

matural desire te pur- 

chase of his own accord 

anything he needs or 
wants. 


more work on a check than it does on 
a savings withdrawal ticket. The 
checking account customer is paying 
for all supplies at a profit to the bank 
and one less teller is needed to every 
300 savings accounts which have 
been switched to checking. 


Our bank for the past two years 
has paid no interest on the so-called 
book form of savings account. Banks 
eannot afford to pay the public to 
get it to save. Neither can an individ- 
ual pay interest on money that he is 
not permitted to use for a definite 
period of time. 


I had my own form of savings ac- 
count passbook made to order and 
it is to be used especially for cumu- 
lative savings in which the customer 
deposits any amount but no interest 
is paid. After the account has 
reached any figure above $5, the 
customer may purchase an interest- 
bearing certificate of deposit on 
which interest will be paid at matur- 


‘ity. All certificates are drawn for a 


period of six months. If the certifi- 


(Continued on page 365) 
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Educational Displays’ 


How To Make Them To Benefit The Bank 


UNE of this year saw the formal 
opening of A Century of 


Progress in Chicago. The ef- 
forts expended in planning the in- 
dustrial exhibits for this World’s 


Fair stimulate the imagination re- 
garding educational stories and the 
part they can be made to play in a 
bank’s window display program. 

A Century of Progress author- 
ities believe their efforts will influ- 
ence the public logically and favor- 
ably and will add enormously to the 
integrity of our industrial and finan- 
cial structures. 

Let us apply this thought to the 
bank in an effort to bring the manu- 
facturer and consumer to a better 
understanding of mutual problems. 

A bank’s display window, foyer 
space, and banking floor afford an 
excellent opportunity to bring about 
this result. 

Industrial displays engender a 
feeling of good will toward the bank 
when present or prospective ¢cus- 
tomers cooperate with the bank in 
preparing the exhibit. For the spec- 
tator, they have an edueational ap- 
peal. They cost the bank little, out- 
side of the time involved, and have 
proved to be of great value in eall- 
ing the attention of the passerby to 
the institution. 

The first place to look for ideas is 
among your customers. Some are 
manufacturers, are dealers 
who can solicit aid from their manu- 
facturers. It has been my experience 
that once the idea is explained, the 
manufacturer or dealer will go to no 
end of trouble to see his product well 
displayed. <A little time will be 
needed to select the items necessary 
and have them shipped to the bank. 
The manufacturer may not always 
be able to supply the complete story 
of his product from the first step. 
Frequently, the manufacturer 
eures his material in the shape of 
ingots, sheets, powders, and so on. 


others 


se- 
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@ Customer displays in the bank’s windows are more 


appropriate than ever. 


These directions are by a 


man with years of experience in bank display work. 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


With a little effort, the raw mate- 
rials may be secured from the firm 
supplying the manufacturer. In this 
way, the most interesting phase of 
the story can be shown. The trouble 
taken in procuring the mineral, ani- 
mal or vegetable product in its orig- 
inal form will be repaid many times 
in interest aroused. 

People who daily handle finished 
products have seldom seen such 
items as the lace insect used in manu- 
facturing shellac. Few have seen 
latex, the liquid rubber sapped from 
the tree. To such people, the indus- 
trial display has a peculiar interest. 

Trade associations, sales organiza- 
tions and chambers of commerce sup- 
ply other sources of industrial dis- 
play. 


How To Select Items 
For Display 


The most commonplace products, 
when presented with a little thought, 
ean become most interesting dis- 
plays. The nature of the story and 





the physical limitations of the win- 
dow have, of course, to be consid- 
ered. Most of the items needed to 
complete the story can be secured 
from the manufacturer. 

However, it is sometimes necessary 
to go elsewhere. To illustrate, I once 
secured from a university museum 
an Egyptian stone ecutter’s mallet 
some thousands of years old. This 
I used in a display featuring the 
story of cut stone. Incidentally, the 
mallet was almost identical with the 
type used today. This fact, when 
pointed out, added interest. Thus 
old tools and other articles placed in 
contrast with the latest type secure 
an historical or novel approach to 
your subject. 

In place of articles, photographs 
ean be used with the same idea in 
mind. In passing, I might mention 
a few of the novel items I have used. 
In a ‘‘story of paper making” 
hibit, I used a wasp’s nest. 
were the first paper makers. A small 
piece of linen taken from a mummy 


exX- 


sees 


How To Dramatize Displays 


old and 


1 Contrast modern 


equipment. 


2 Show samples of ancient or 
first uses of modern supplies. 


3 Tell the whole story of the 
manufacturing process including 
tools used. 


4 Use graphic photographs of 
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equipment and processes. 
5 Get wall 


areas of source of raw materials. 


maps exhibiting 


6 Include printed matter de- 
scribing products displayed. 


7 Arrange for photographs of 
the display to be used in papers, 
magazines or by clubs. 
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was the drawing eard in a display on 
flax fibre insulation. 

In exhibits of small items, such as 
jewelry, the whole romance can be 
pictured. Even the tools used in 
manufacturing can be added to give 
color. Photographs relating to the 
industry help to fill space and catch 
the eye. In displays of larger items, 
photographs are good substitutes for 
huge machines or parts too cumber- 
some to place in a window. 

Occasionally, charts pertaining to 
the industry add interest. Such 
items make fine background pieces. 

In planning a display on a rice 
cereal recently, I used photostatie 
enlargements of two charts, prepared 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, regarding the food 
value of grains. These charts, with 
actual sheaves of rice, added an un- 
usual educational angle and brought 
many comments. In an exhibit 
the manufacture of paper, a long 
framed drawing of a paper-making 
machine made an interesting back- 
ground. 

Wall maps are always useful in 
displays in which the items featured 
come from many parts of the earth; 
especially when produeing 
corn, rubber, coffee, or rice are to 
be indicated. Narrow strips of rib- 
bon running from the locations on 
the map to descriptive ecards or to the 
actual objects will inject color and 
add to the interest created. 


on 


areas 


As often as possible, choose the 
display items in order of sequence 
from the erude or raw state up to 
the finished product. Step by step. 
the story can thus be told. In in- 
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stances where many operations are 
involved, only the more interesting 
should be shown. A complete photo- 
graphie story of the industry might 
be told in addition to using the ae- 
tual objects. Finally, photographs 
or drawings which show men or 
women in the industry at work will 
add human interest, especially if 
some action is evident. 

In displays ineluding powders, 
erystals and other small or fine mate- 
rials, I have used small trays to hold 
the exhibit together. There are 
sample containers of glass on the 
market which are just the thing for 
grains and powders. 


How To Place The Exhibit 


Most industrial displays ean be 
placed in the window in the order 
of suecessive steps in the manufae- 
turing process. The first step may be 
an artist’s sketch, as in a story of 
engraving, or it may be a piece of 
clay or ore. If you have more items 
than ean be placed in one row, use 
a raised shelf toward the back 
Leave ample space at either end of 
the shelf for side message panels. 
This shelf can be easily thrown to- 
gether with the aid of small boxes, a 
plank and some velour to cover it. 
The velour, if of consistent color, 
will add to the display. Small boxes 
covered loosely with cloth serve well 
to raise small items where the bot- 
tom of the window is a little too low 
for them to be well. If the 
nature of the display is somber, in- 
troduce a little color by using a 
piece of bright velour on the floor or 
cover the suggested shelf. 


seen 
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@ The Story of Paper. 
Here the author used 
photographs together 
with the actual mate- 
rials to tell the story 
in order of sequence. 


It will pay to give close attention 
to the installation of displays, for 
fine exhibits can be made of appar- 
ently uninteresting material. One of 
the ways to accomplish this is to use 
decoratively an item in the display 
which one usually associates with 
the product, such as flowers with 
honey. In a display of honey, I used 
live bees in a glass ease. In this way, 


life an movement was made _ pos- 
sible. 
In a treasure chest display, a 


human skull, partly hidden by sand, 
created considerable interest. In a 
rice cereal exhibit, two sheaves. of 
rice, as taken from the field were 
displayed. Polished was used 
to cover the floor. In a display of 
insulated wire, the silk used as a 
covering for the wire was strewn 
around vacant spaces. 


rice 


A large fishing net gave the human 
interest touch to a display on canned 
fish. Sugar cane was used as a back- 
ground for a display of sugar mak- 
ing. Gold leaf was strewn around in 
crumpled balls on the black velvet of 
a display on the art of gold leaf 
making. 

The manufacturer of bird houses 
suggested the use of artificial spring 
blossoms. In the story of paper mak- 
ing, the floor was covered with sheets 
of finished paper of different colors. 
In the story of fig preserving, a quan- 
tity of Spanish was hung 
throughout the display. This gave 
the effect of a Texas fig growing dis- 
trict. 

From all this, it will be seen that 
the nature of the display suggests 


moss 


(Continued on page 362) 
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There Is Profit In Escrows 


And They Create Other Bank Business 





@ Profitable escrow business can be de- 


veloped, says the supervisor of escrows of 
the Security-First National, Los Angeles. 





By H. NEELY McDOWELL 


OCUMENTS and/or money 
1D held in the possession of a 

third party, to be delivered 
upon the performance of the condi- 
tions, constitutes an escrow. Escrows 
in their present state are a business 
expedient and the result of modern 
business practice, being, in my opin- 
ion, the safest and most convenient 
method of dealing in real and cer- 
tain classes of personal property. 

In a sale of real property, an 
escrow assures the buyer that his 
money will be held in escrow and not 
disbursed until an assurance of title 
is secured in accordance with his in- 
structions, and safeguards the sell- 
er’s deed until the escrow depart- 
ment is in a position to comply with 
his demand. An escrow allows the 
money received from a sale or loan 
to be used at the close of the escrow 
to pay off an encumbrance against 
the property. It eliminates any gap 
between the bringing down of title, 
recording of instruments, and pay- 
ment of funds. 


Banks In Good Position To 
Handle Escrows 


The banks are in a favorable posi- 
tion to secure escrow business. It 
is only natural that people should 
prefer to escrow their transactions 
with a responsible bank where they 
earry an account and are acquainted 
with some of the bank’s officers and 
employees. 

If you were buying a piece of real 
estate, would you insist upon the 
transaction being escrowed? You 
probably would, if you realized that 
you could give definite written in- 
structions that the deed was to be 
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recorded and an assurance of title 
secured showing title in your name 
before any of your money was dis- 
bursed. Also, that you could in- 
struct the escrow holder to take care 
of recording documents, prorating 
interest, taxes, rent, and insurance, 
having fire insurance policies trans- 
ferred to your name, and attend- 
ing to other details. 

If you wish to develop escrow busi- 
ness, remember that the old saying, 
‘*It pays to advertise,’’ holds good 
regarding escrows. Let the public 
know that you have an escrow de- 
partment and are desirous of escrow 
business. Tell of the protection of- 
fered by an escrow. Electric signs, 
fillers in the customers’ statements, 
and letters to real estate agents all 
tend to increase escrow business. 

Although the greater proportion 
of escrow business is in connection 
with real property deals, I have ob- 
served the following transactions be- 
ing escrowed: The sale of a pair of 
silver foxes, which were to be used 
in starting a fox farm in the San 
Bernardino Mountains; the _ hold- 
ing of a popular motion picture film 
for delivery after the showing of the 
picture was discontinued at a cer- 
tain first-run theater; and the depos- 
iting of $250 to be paid a specified 
dentist when written instructions 
were received from his customer that 
a set of false teeth to be made was 
satisfactory. The patient was then to 
deposit an additional $250 under 
similar instructions for a set of teeth 
for his wife. 

One of the largest escrows ever 
handled, as far as my knowledge 
goes, covered an exchange of 97 





ranches in 13 California counties for 
a tract of land in a nearby city. 

We refused to handle an escrow 
for the impounding of a large sum 
of money where the result of the 
recent presidential election was to 
determine to whom we were to pay 
the money. Another party requested 
that we accept an escrow for the 
holding of $1,000 to be paid to his 
wife, provided she secured a divorce 
within six months. This escrow also 
was refused. 

An escrow should not be accepted 
where it appears that one of the 
parties is being defrauded or is be- 
ing subjected to dangers of which 
he has not been informed. However, 
it is not meant that you should at- 
tempt to be the customer’s guardian 
and decide whether or not the price 
being paid is a fair one. 

In taking an escrow, time can be 
saved and argument avoided by ask- 





Why A Bank Should 


Handle Escrows 


1 New commercial accounts 
ean be secured through con- 
tacts made through escrows 
with parties who are buying 
property in the district. 


2 Numerous notes and con- 
tracts which originate in the 
escrow department are placed 
in the bank’s collection depart- 
ment. 


3 Safe deposit boxes are 
rented for the safe-keeping of 
documents delivered from the 
escrows. 


4 Leads for prospective 
trusts are secured. 


5 The escrow holder assumes 
considerable responsibility in 
the handling of an escrow, and 
is entitled to a fair compensa- 
tion for his work. 
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@ Special escrow 
forms are available 
which insure that the 
same provisions are 
made for both parties 
signing the escrow 
agreement. 


the 
questions, instead of having them 


ing the customers necessary 
try to give the information. The 
escrow clerk should have a clear pic- 
ture of the transaction before at- 
tempting to write up the escrow in- 
structions. Escrow instructions 
should be in writing and definite as 
to meaning. 

Monies and documents should not 
be accepted until written instruc- 
tions regarding their use are received 
from the parties depositing the 
monies and executing the documents. 

A check sheet, showing the items 
needed from each party, will be 
found indispensable. When an item 
is received, it is marked off the sheet. 

The title company should not be 
authorized to record until all docu- 
ments and monies called for in the 
escrow instructions have been de- 
posited in the escrow and checks 
have cleared. Also, an audit of the 
escrow should be made by someone 
other than the party handling it. 

Bank officials sometimes ask them- 
selves whether or not an escrow de- 
partment is desirable in a_ bank. 
The answer would, no doubt, depend 
upon whether or not the escrow de- 
partment made a profit for the bank, 
and how much new business it se- 
cured for other departments of the 
bank. 

Like any other business, the sue- 
cess of an escrow department de- 
pends upon the amount of business 
in the district, and the manner in 
which the escrow department is con- 
dueted. There is nothing automatic 
about an eserow—each one is a little 
different from its predecessor. 
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Each year for the past four years, 
we have had an escrow class for the 
bank’s personnel. We teach not only 
our escrow personnel, but also men 
and women from the trust depart- 
ment, real estate loan department, 
collection department, and other de- 
partments. We find it desirable for 
our officers and senior employees to 
have a knowledge of the principles 
governing escrows. 


Escrows Taught Locally And 
By Correspondence 


This year there are 100 students 
in our local escrow class, and an- 
other 100 in the correspondence 
class. The loeal class meets once a 
week at 7:00 P. M. The course con- 
sists of 16 lessons. The correspond- 
ence class is made up of employees 
in our branches which are located at 
a considerable distance from Los 
Angeles, extending from Fresno on 
the north to El Centro on the south. 

We believe that it is better to 
teach our employees how to keep out 
of trouble than to try later to get 
them out of difficulties. During the 
past few years, our escrow losses 
have been small, due, no doubt, to 
our program of education. 

It is advisable to use well-trained 
people in escrow work. A real estate 
broker will not risk losing a commis- 
sion through the improper handling 
of an escrow, and will drive his cus- 
tomers miles past a mediocre escrow 
clerk in order to reach one who knows 
how to handle the transaction cor- 
rectly. 

Through experience, we have found 
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that time can be saved in writing up 
escrow instructions by having special 
forms to fit the various types of 
transactions ordinarily received. 
The instructions are worded so that 
both sides to the escrow may sign the 
same form, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of drawing two sets of in- 
structions, and, incidentally, elim- 
inating the chance of a discrepancy 
between the instructions given us by 
the two parties. Our employees are 
taught how to use these forms so as 
to give all parties to the transaction, 
including the bank, the fullest meas- 
ure of protection. 

Periodical inspections are made. 
These inspections cover the method 
of drawing and carrying out of the 
instructions. Our combination ledger 
and settlement sheet enables us to 
pick out a variety of complicated 
escrows, and the date of recording 
on the ledger sheet shows if record- 
ing is taking place before all the 
money is in the escrow, and if any 
money is being disbursed prior to 
recording. Records of monies han- 
dled in an escrow are audited in 
the same manner as other accounts 
in the bank. 

A bank should not attempt to 
secure escrow business by doing work 
at a price that does not return a 
reasonable compensation, paying 
commissions in advance, making 
unsound loans, showing partiality, 
or ignoring the customary escrow 


safeguards. It should get business 
by stressing its stability, and the 


quick and efficient service offered by 
its courteous and well-trained escrow 
personnel. 
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F inancing International Trade 


HE history of every branch of 
American business which has 
attained a position of impor- 
tance has been that the desires and 
needs of the real and the potential 
customers have controlling 
factors in the development of those 
eoneerns which have obtained prom- 
inence in their field of endeavor. 
This is true in the field of banking 
to the same extent that it is true in 
any other field of business activity. 
It seems to be generally under- 
stood by the public, wherever sit- 
uated, that it is possible to obtain 
banking facilities sufficient to satisfy 
all the requirements of domestic 
business at one or more banks close 
at hand. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, particularly where large 
concerns locate their plants at a dis- 
tance from financial centers, thus 
making it necessary to go to those 
financial centers in order to find 
banking institutions of sufficient size 
to make the loans required. 


been 
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Figures in millions of dollars 


Manufacturers located some 
distance from seaports are 
well served by larger banks 
with foreign departments 
having connection 
with banks in all important 
countries as outlined here 
by the Vice President of 
the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


direct 


By HARRY SALINGER 


With respect to international 
trade, however, there seems to be an 
erroneous impression in some quar- 
ters that the banking facilities at 
inland points have been developed 
along domestic lines only and that 
the needs of the inland territories for 










international banking facilities have 
been neglected. 

To those who are familiar with the 
subject, it is well known that in the 
key cities of the Mississippi Valley, 
for instance, adequate foreign bank. 
ing services are obtainable. Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and, of 
course, New Orleans, have had estab. 
lished foreign banking departments 
for many years. In confirmation of 
this statement, one of the 
English banks has said that the first 
account which it received from a 


largest 


bank on the American continent was | 
Chicago's | 


the account of one of 
large banks. 

For those who not familiar 
with the operations of the foreign 
banking departments of American 
banks, it may be interesting to learn 
something about the services which 
they render. In these 
services, it is not intended to treat 
them in the order of their impor- 
tanee, nor to describe uninteresting 


are 


deseribing 





$ 3.708,000,000 United States Exports to Principal Countries 
$ 135,391,000 United States Exports to other Countries 
$ 3,843,391,000 Total United States Exports,1930 


Value of exports of the United States. The comparative total for each country is indicated by the width of the line drawn to that 
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country. This map reproduced from The United States in the Modern World, published by Rand M9Nally & Co., Chicago. 
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Figures in millions of dollars 


$ 2,800,005,000 United States Imports from Principal Countries 
$ 261,086,000 United States Imports from other Countries 
' $3,061,091,000 Total United States Imports,1930 





Value of imports into the United States. The width of the line drawn to the country from which imports are received indicates the 
comparative value of the imports from that country. Reproduced from The United States in the Modern World, published by Rand 


details, but it is desirable to empha- 
size the fact that inland banks may 
be consulted with confidence in con- 
nection with any problem of a finan- 
cial nature in which foreign ramifi- 
eations of any description are in- 
volved. 

Because of the ‘‘Buy American’’ 
campaign, which is being so prom- 
inently advoeated by some people, 
the general question of importations 
has been brought to the attention of 
the American publie to an unusual 
extent. It is not proposed to discuss 
the merits or demerits of this cam- 
paign, but merely to express an 
opinion that, so long as this nation 
retains a position of international 
importance, purchases of foreign 
goods will remain a sizable item in 
our trade figures, and banking facil- 
ities for handling these importations 
will be essential. 

Where the credit standing of the 
importer is such that the foreign 
seller is willing to ship goods on con- 
signment, banking facilities are not 
required until the importer 
sold the merchandise and 
to transmit payment to the foreign 
shipper. This, of course, is a simple 
operation of purchasing a draft on 
the foreign country involved or ar- 
ranging to have the payment made 
either by mail or cable. 

Where the foreign seller ships to 
his American customer and draws a 


has 


desires 


M@Nally & Co., Chicago. 


draft for the purehase price of mer- 
chandise, this draft is handled 
through banking channels as an or- 
dinary routine transaction, regard- 





Seven Services Of Foreign 
Departments 


1 The drafts 
drawn by foreign sellers on Amer- 
ican buyers. 


collection of 


2 Arranging the collection of 


drafts drawn by American sellers 
on foreign banks. 


3 Advice on methods of han- 
dling import credits. 


4 The issuance of letters of 
credit to export shippers. 


5 Arrangement for the pay- 
ment of an invoice for a foreign 
shipment when the proper docu- 
ment has been delivered to the 


inland bank. 
6 The 


acceptances to 


bank 


finance foreign 


origination of 


shipments. 


7 The handling of all of these 
items for correspondent banks 
which do not have foreign depart- 
ments. 
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less of whether the draft is drawn at 
sight or at time, and whethér there 
be documents attached or not. When 
the importer is located in the interior 
of the country, the foreign bank, if 
it carries accounts in inland banks, 
will ordinarily send such drafts to 
its inland correspondent nearest to 
the point where eventual collection 
is to be effected. Moreover, inland 
banks are constantly receiving such 
drafts for collection from foreign 
banks which do not maintain ae- 
counts with them, the foreign banks 
having learned by experience that 
they may have the proceeds, when 
colleeted, disposed of in accordance 
with their instructions. 

A great volume of our imported 
merchandise is financed by means of 
letters of credit. This instrument is 
a definite engagement on the part of 
the issuing bank that the shipper 
will obtain payment for his merchan- 
dise under certain conditions, which 
are clearly specified in the credit. 
There is considerable flexibility as to 
form in these credits, and because of 
the variations which oceur it has 
been found necessary to train men 
until they may be said to be experts 
in import credit practices. The ad- 
vice of these men is freely given to 
those who are novices in the import- 
ing field, and to those who contem- 
plate entering this field. 

(Continued on page 357) 
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In Defense Of Postal Savings 


Answers to questions that have been raised as to the 


advisability of commercial and savings banks becoming 


depositories for postal savings funds at this time. 


By DONALD 


ECAUSE of the tremendous 
B increase in postal savings de- 

posits during the past decade 
and especially during the past 12 
months, renewed interest has been 
stimulated among the citizenry and 
among the banking institutions. On 
June 30, 1923, postal savings de- 
posits totaled $131,671,000. As of 
May 20, 1933 deposits totaled $1,- 
157,839,000. Because postal savings 
funds are available for banks; be- 
cause but little information has been 
generally disseminated in the past 
concerning the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem; and because of general miscon- 
ceptions concerning the details of 
operation; it seems that a compre- 
hensive discussion involving present 
circumstances as contrasted with 
past eventuations is especially per- 
tinent. 


Any Bank May Be A 
Depository 


It is a prevailing impression that 
only banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System may 
qualify as a depository of postal sav- 
ings funds. This is a misapprehen- 
sion since, as a matter of fact, postal 
savings funds may be deposited in 
solvent banks that qualify whether 
organized under national or state 
laws. The only prerequisite is that 
the banks in which funds are de- 
posited be subject to national or 
state supervision and examination. 
The word ‘‘bank’’ as used in the law 
includes savings banks and trust 
companies doing a banking business. 

It is true that banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, in the statement of 
the Postal Savings System law, are 
given preference as depositories. 
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Actually, however, as the system has 
evolved, all banks complying with 
intrinsic requirements are favored 
with deposits when requested. The 
misapprehension is also rampant 
that but one bank in each community 
is eligible to qualify for postal sav- 
ings. The truth of the matter is that 
qualifying banks, whether number- 
ing two or ten, shall receive deposits 
in the proportion of their capital and 
surplus to the funds available for 
that particular territory. This pro- 
portion is applicable only to funds 
deposited after the date, as of which 
the bank qualifies. This particular 
portion of the indenture is but loose- 
ly adhered to. Actually, substantial 
deposits are available for all qualify- 
ing banks. 

At present, banks which have 
qualified for postal savings funds 
are required to credit the board of 
trustees of the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem with interest at the rate of 214% 
computed upon the average daily 
balances. The board of trustees of 
the system occasionally makes such 
changes in the rate of interest to be 
paid as it deems wise and prudent. 
Such changes, of course, are con- 
tingent upon the money market, the 
bond market, and upon funds avail- 
able. In the past, the board of trus- 
tees has often been criticized because 
of the inflexibility of the interest 
rate. Banks have constantly insisted 
that the rate should be lower than 
the contemporary one. For this rea- 
son, it is not without the realm of 
possibility that the present rate of 
interest may be lowered should eco- 
nomic, banking, and monetary con- 
ditions persist as at present. 


The Government has no interest in 
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wedging its way into the banking | 
business through the medium of the 
Postal Savings System. Far less 
subtle commitments contravene such 
considerations. The Government is | 
even less interested in being accused 
of entering the banking business in 
competition with already established | 
banking institutions which are need- | 
ful of public support. During the 
past year, the administration has 
done its utmost to indemnify bankers 
of this country from evils which are 
inherent in our banking system. As 
a small contribution, the lowering of 
the interest rate on postal savings | 
deposits would be a logical sequence | 
to this comprehensive policy. Such 
an action would divert unprecedent- 
edly large amounts of money being 
entrusted to the government through 
the postal system. It is logical to 
suppose that some of this money 
would find its way to the banks in 
the form of savings accounts. This 
would avail the banks of a further 
lucrative line of endeavor. Such a 
reduction in interest rate on the part 
of the postal trustees would be in the 
spirit of recent tendencies. Obvious- 
ly, it would not cause the postal 
system to operate on any lower cost, 
since the reduction of interest would 
be borne by the depositors. 

The Postal Savings System has 
ample justification for its being. As 
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has been previously alluded to, the 
criticism is often leveled at the sys- 
tem that it places the Government 
in the banking business to the detri- 
ment of commercial and savings 
banks. Such invective:is entirely 
erroneous and without fair substan- 
tiation. It has been definitely ascer- 
tained that a large proportion of the 
monies placed in Postal Savings de- 
positories is money that would be 
ordinarily hoarded. Because of the 
governmental surveillance and as- 
sociation implied in postal savings, 
money that might ordinarily be hid- 
den in mattresses, china closets or 
otherwise set aside and ear-marked 
for disuse, is made a potential fac- 
tor. It has also been fairly well 
established that the majority of 
postal savings depositors are foreign, 
or of foreign extraction and others, 
unfamiliar with common banking 
practice, or otherwise unqualified 
temperamentally to make normal 
and satisfactory bank depositors. 
The governmental affinity to the 
Postal Savings System is thus a 
positive means of further circulating 
the wealth of our country. 

Another strong justification for 
the postal system is found in the type 
of security used as collateral for de- 
posits. As is generally well known, 
only government, state, municipal, 
federal farm loan and territorial ob- 
ligations are acceptable as security 
against deposits. Postal Savings has 
thus ereated a further market for 
municipal securities. Such a motive 
has been entirely justifiable, if only 
om the ground that municipal secu- 
tities have been unpopular due to 
their abnormally low yield. 

Assuming for a moment that much 
of the total of postal savings deposits 
was not hoarded money and assum- 
ing that it was deposited in banks, 
presumably in ordinary savings ac- 
counts, it is likely that such funds 
would be placed in circulation 
through the medium of mortgages. 
This has been the policy, in order to 
enable banks to operate on a more 
Profitable basis. The consequence of 


Objectors Urge— 


1 The rate of 244%, which 
banks must pay for these funds, 
is too high to enable banks to 
make a profit from the postal sav- 
ings deposits. ’ 

2 The Government is compet- 
ing unfairly with commercial and 


savings banks. 
3 The bonds a bank must de- 


posit as a guaranty bear too low 
an interest rate. 


4 Banks must suffer the loss, if 
any, on the bonds deposited as 
guaranty. 


5 There is too much red tape 
in qualifying and in withdrawing 
and exchanging bonds already de- 
posited. 











Mr. Mackey Replies — . 


1 The trustees of the Postal 
Savings System have authority to 
change the rate of interest that 
must be paid by depositories. 


2 The postal savings deposits 
are made by those who would 
otherwise hoard the money. 


3 The guaranty requirements 
provide an additional market for 
these bonds. 


4 This should not be blamed 
on the system but on the unfor- 
tunate selection of the individual 


bonds. 


5 While some have experi- 
enced considerable red tape, it 
must be remembered that changes 
in the system have evolved. 


such a policy has not been without 
its toll. Dangers inherent in such 
procedure are obvious and have been 
made luridly manifest. The founders 
of the Postal System, it seems to the 
writer, possessed a very logical fore- 
sight in counter-balancing the inertia 
of the flight to mortgages. 


Postal Savings Diversifies 
Security 


In relation to this particular mat- 
ter, it is indeed pertinent to state 
that the demand for municipal obli- 
gations as security for postal savings 
has never caused an orgy of barbaric 
municipal financing. There is no 
connection whatever between over- 
indebted municipalities and postal 
savings. The fact of the case indi- 
eates that of $40,000,000,000 out- 
standing in government, state, and 
municipal bonds but $1,157,839,000 
is utilized as security for collateral 
against postal savings deposits. In 
view of valid inferences, it seems 
fair to state that the Postal Savings 
System, and its ramifications, sup- 
plements the banking system of our 
country and has performed a duty 
of required diversification of secu- 
rity. 

The late inflationary decade some- 
what disposed certain bank interests 
toward antipathy to the Postal Sav- 
ings System due to losses experienced 
in securities pledged as collateral 
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against deposits. This is not a fair 
eriticism of the system and should 
not be held against it. Logically, the 
historical aspect of such incidents 
should supplement and strengthen 
the potentiality of future negotia- 
tions and considerations. Naturally, 
heavy security losses have precluded 
the profitability of many postal ac- 
counts. 

Assuming for a moment that 
postal funds were regular bank de- 
posits rather than deposits secured 
by municipal bonds, it is logically 
inferred that losses would have been 
more severe. The experience just al- 
luded to is, however, by no means a 
representative one. We mention it 
merely to combat individual griev- 
ances. Obviously, such results have 
been augmented through a certain 
amount of indiscrimination in pur- 
chase of securities. 


It is unfair to put the entire onus 
on the purchaser since perspective 
in the past has been somewhat be- 
clouded. Nevertheless, the fault does 
lie in erroneous purchase rather 
than in a fundamental fault within 
the system. Banks which have pur- 
chased, as security for postal savings 
funds, a well-diversified group of 
government bonds, territorial bonds 
and high-grade municipal bonds, 
have, over a long period, made more 
than 100% on the amount of bank 


(Continued on page 366) 
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What Customers Should Know 


About Credit And Currency 


E CAN go a way in 

bidding depressions farewell 

for good, if depositors can 
but understand their real position 
as creditors of banks. The other day 
an eminent professor in one of our 
eastern colleges made the statement 
that bankers, business men, and other 
economists know as little about de- 
pressions as physicians know about 
cancer. They know that depressions 
exist, but why they exist, and exactly 
what can be done to eliminate them, 
they really do not know. 


long 


Yet, we depositors sit quietly by, 
while legislators get themselves all 


tangled up in bloes, or filibuster 
themselves into confusion, while 


factories shut down, while unemploy- 
ment stalks the streets, while banks 


This explanation made by a bank customer who is Assist- 


ant Professor of Economics at New York University, 


might well be placed in the hands of every depositor. 


By C. W. FACKLER 


close, and while comedians laugh at 
us. While we’re ‘‘resting,’’ wouldn't 
it be a good thing for us to try to do 
something helpful? We can’t do 
everything. But we can, at least, 
understand our real position with 
banks. For if we really did some- 
thing along this line, these depres- 
sions would be a trifle less severe. 
Few people really think of us de- 
positors in this busy, money-grabbing 
world until we work ourselves into a 























When We Borrow— 


1 We buy the bank’s credit 
because it is better known 


than ours. 


2 We draw a check to pay 
a bill and thus transfer the 
ownership of the bank’s credit 
to the man we owe. 


3 We repay our loan by 
transferring to the bank our 
ownership of one or more 
forms of credit: checks on 
our bank received from 
someone else, checks on other 
banks, or a token of govern- 
ment credit (currency ). 
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When We Deposit— 


1 We merely exchange one 
credit token (currency or 
check) for another (the bank’s 


receipt in our passbook). 


2 We sell a government 
note for the local bank’s 
receipt just as a farmer sells 
eggs for sugar at a crossroads 
store, but we go back and ask 
for the note again while the 
satisfied with the 
one exchange. 


3. In the same way, we 
should not expect the bank 
to give us all government cur- 


farmer is 


rency in exchange for the 
credit token we bought from 
it, unless we give it ample 
time to convert some of its 
credits (loans) into currency. 
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panic, and wait around in line t 
‘‘regrab’’ some of our hard-earned 
dollars, while a bank ‘‘run’”’ is going 
on. Then everybody from the local | 
police department to the daily news | 
papers becomes vitally concerned} 
about us. Really, we ought to doa! 
little thinking beforehand. 
of these banks which have 
have not shut their doors because 
their officers were unwise in select: 
ing their investments. They closed 
in many eases, because they did not 
have depositors who really under. 
stood what sort of an institution they 
were dealing with—believe it or not! 
What is it that we believe makes 
us sometimes literally jump _ into | 
line, like school children, to get “our | 
money ’”’ out of a bank, and just what 
is ‘‘our money”’ after all? It seems, | 
in the first place, that we have been 
educated somehow to the idea that, 
in the last analysis, the only legal 
way we can settle a debt is by giving 
to Mr. Smith (our ereditor) some 
gold coins, or their equivalent value 
in (say) government notes or bank 
notes. Now the degree to which this 
idea prevails is always plainly i 
evidence when trouble follows our 
suspicion that this sort of money 
cannot be had at the bank. We will 
not use checks any longer to pay our 
debt to Mr. Smith. For it become 
rumored about that this or that 
bank, for some reason or other, cal 
not pay gold coins, silver coins, bank 


For al 


closed 


@ Copies of this article may 
be secured for distribution to 
bank customers by writing to 


Rand M£Nally & Co., Chicago. 
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What We May Expect 
1 The delivery of the bank’s credit 


which we own to anyone we designate. 


2 A government 
credit tokens (currency) as we need 


small amount of 


them for the transaction of small items 
of business daily. 


the bank of its 
credit standing so that its credit which 


3 Protection by 


we own will continue to have a daily 


What We Should Not Expect 


1 Payment by the bank of our 
entire balances in government tokens 
(currency), except in isolated cases. 


2 An exchange of a large amount 
of currency for credits of other banks, 
which require time and expense for the 
bank to convert into currency. 


3 Large loans of currency in ex- 
change for our promise to pay (our 


value. ° 


notes, or government notes and cer- 
tifieates on demand. Then comes our 
wild, emotional rush to ask for a set- 
tlement of the bank’s debt to us in 
precisely these kinds of money—as 
if the bank kept all of our dollars 
lying idle in that big, glistening 
vault waiting for us to rush in to 
claim them. And, as if the bank, 
after putting them away in such a 
manner, by some magic process was 
able to ‘‘ hatch out’’ interest on these 
dollars, like a hen hatches out her 
eggs. But, nevertheless, if there 
seems to be the least hesitation in the 
furnishing of these particular kinds 
of money, gossip soon sets the idea 
going around that the bank in ques- 
tion is ‘‘hard put for funds,’’ or is 
insolvent. 

Of course, if we would stop to 
think for a minute, we would realize 
that almost every bank in such a case 
would be immediately insolvent, if 
all of its demand obligations had to 
be paid in currency at once. But at 
the same time, almost every bank is 
ultimately solvent, if given sufficient 
time to provide the particular kinds 
of money we desire. We have not 
realized this and, as a consequence, 
extraordinary pressure has _ been 
brought upon many banks. 

When this happens, one of the first 
things that banks must do is to 
tighten down on their debtors to 
compel them to pay their obliga- 
tions. In other words, banks must 
ask for bank notes or government 


currency from their borrowers as 
long as their depositors demand 
them. In turn, those who are in- 


debted to the banks adopt exactly 
the same procedure in trying to ob- 


credit ). 


tain a payment from their debtors. 
And so, on it goes—for it takes a 
few years sometimes to get all of 
these debts paid, or cancelled, or 
satisfactorily postponed. 


What Happens When Bank 
Tries To Get Cash 


of the bank’s pressure 
upon them, all debtors are necessarily 
compelled to reduce their current ex- 
penditures to the very minimum. 
For they must get enough money 
from their meager sales to pay these 
debts to the banks because the banks’ 
depositors have demanded currency. 
It takes no financial genius to see 
that the buying and selling of goods 
and services is thus curtailed within 
comparatively narrow limits. For if 
these debts are to be paid, these goods 
and services must be sold. And if 
debts are to be reduced, some people 
must buy these goods and services. 
But the curious thing is that inas- 
much as almost everybody is sooner 
or later clamoring for payment of 
obligations due them, few debtors 
can pay, because few ean sell their 
goods and services. So the disturb- 
ance, you see, becomes very intense. 
We all get nervous and worried 
about what may happen. And the 
sad thing about the whole matter is 
that this disturbance must neces- 
sarily continue in this vicious circle 
until the pressure is relieved by pay- 
ment of debts. 

Really, you and I, as depositors, 
ought to understand the part we 
play in this muddle, while comedians 
on the stage and over the radio make 
fun of our ignoranee. We should 
understand our real position with 





Because 
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a bank, and come to appreciate it in 
our dealings with banks. 

When we deposit money in a bank, 
we are merely changing our debtor. 
If we deposit government money, we 
are surrendering a eredit token 
against the government and accept- 
ing a credit against the bank. The 
same condition results, if we deposit 
money which has been issued by 
some other bank, or if we deposit an 
order (a check) on some other bank. 
For when any deposit of money is 
made in a bank, we, the depositors 
in fact, sell the credit token, which 
we have to the bank in exchange for 
the bank’s credit. We sell it as ecom- 
pletely as the farmer sells his eggs at 
the crossroad’s store for sugar. 

We depositors are not, therefore, 
entitled to demand a return of our 
money, either in the form of a gov- 
ernment obligation or in the form of 
money issued by some other bank, 
UNLESS we give the bank time to 
change its creditor position. For the 
bank, meanwhile, may have ‘‘sold’’ 
the money ‘for government bonds, or 
may have loaned the money to a 
business man—just as the corner 
grocery may have sold the eggs, 


which formerly belonged to the 
farmer. If the farmer wants eggs 


again, he must wait until the grocer 
gets some more. 

Therefore, the only thing that we 
depositors have a claim to, after we 
deposit our money in a bank, is the 
bank’s eredit. The same is true when 
we borrow funds. What we really 
borrow is the bank’s eredit. We bor- 
row it simply because it is better 
known than our own. This is really 


(Continued on page 358) 
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A Self-Proving Loan Record 


@ The saving of operations and the increase in speed 


By W. H. MYERS 


UR note records are made with 
Q) the use of a loan and discount 
machine, on which the several 
totals appearing on our various 
forms are accumulated in one oper- 
ation, and are available immediately 
after the operation is completed. 
The first act, of course, after a 
note has been accepted, is to enter it 
in numerical order in the discount 
register and properly classify it. 
The correctness of the entries is 
shown by the accumulated totals in 
red, which must agree. 


The note tickler slips and miscel- 
laneous liability slips are made sim- 
ultaneously with that operation, 
without the use of carbon paper, be- 
eause of the waxspot on the forms, 
which is a deposit of carbon on the 
back of the form only in those spots 
where carbon is needed. In the case 
of single-name paper, only a tickler 
slip is used; but in the event that 
paper bears two or more names, a 
miscellaneous liability slip must, in 
most cases, be made and filed, either 
as maker or endorser, so that the 
liability for such person or persons, 
for whom no accounts are main- 
tained in the liability ledger, can be 
ascertained from those respective 
files. 

Tickler slips and notes are filed 
separately, according to maturity 


of proving all loan accounts recommend this system 
used in the Northampton National Bank of Easton, Pa, 


dates, for the reason that there is 
little likelihood of both the note and 
tickler slip being misfiled. 

The first operation of the note 
teller for the day is to list on the 
cash settlement sheet, under the 
proper classifications, the notes 
which mature on that particular 
day, and to verify those amounts by 
comparing them with the tickler 
slips for the day’s maturities. Addi- 
tional entries must be made on the 
reverse side of the cash settlement 
sheet, under the proper headings, to 
record any past-due notes paid or 
renewed during the day, and to re- 
cord any partial payments or settle- 
ment in full of notes not yet ma- 
tured. 

Any new notes discounted during 
the day are also entered on the settle- 
ment sheet, as is the amount of 
eredits representing the proceeds of 
such new notes which have been sent 
to the bookkeeping department. 


After banking hours, the past-due 
notes for the day are listed under 
their proper headings on the face of 
the cash settlement sheet, and then 
the summary on the reverse side of 
that sheet is prepared. The items 
entering into that summary are self- 
explanatory and can easily be traced 
on the cash settlement sheet or on 
the discount register from which the 


Four Steps In The System 


1 The note teller lists the 
“notes maturing today” on a 
eash settlement sheet. (Illus- 
trated on the opposite page.) 

2 After banking hours, the 
past-due notes for the day are 
listed on the face of the cash 
settlement sheet. 

3 Then a summary of the 
day’s transactions is made 
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on the reverse side of the 
sheet. 


4 Checks received by the 
discount department, and the 
general ledger debts are listed, 
the totals accumulated, and 
“eash on hand” is added. This 
total must agree with the sum- 
mary of the day’s note tran- 
sactions. 


various items are obtained, with the | 


exception of the unpaid discount; 
that figure being the difference be. 
tween the total of new notes dis. 
counted and deposits to bookkeepers, 


The checks received by the dis. 


| 


count department, together with the | 


general ledger debits made during 
the day which affect the discount 


department, are listed under the | 


proper headings, the totals aceumu- 
lated, to which is added the cash on 
hand. That total, in order to prove 
the day’s work, must agree with the 


total arrived at in making the sum. | 


mary of the day’s note transactions. | 


Routine For Next Morning 


The following morning, the tickler 


slips of the notes actually paid or | 
renewed on the preceding day, as | 


well as the tickler slips for all new 
and renewal notes, discounted the 
previous day, are arranged alpha- 
betically according to the accounts 
maintained in the liability ledger; 


and from those slips, postings are | 


made to the proper accounts and a 
carbon copy of those transactions 
made on the liability journal sheet; 
that sheet containing a complete 
record of every entry made in the 
liability ledger for the day. 

After the postings have been com- 
pleted, the totals which have been 
accumulated in the various registers 
of the machine certify as to the cor- 
rectness of those postings. 

As the figures in the proof column 
are accumulated, the machine auto- 
matically adds the total debits ae- 
cumulated and subtracts the total 
eredits also accumulated; the result 
of that calculation is the lower figure 
appearing in the righthand column, 
which must agree with the figure ap- 
pearing immediately above—which 
is the accumulated total of the new 
balances, both direct and indirett, 
resulting from the postings. 

The operation just described i, 


(Continued on page 369) 
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The reverse of this note collection record is pulled together showing the headings under which entries are made and superimposed on 
the front of the form so that a reproduction of the whole form could be made. 
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Collection Time Reduced 


By This System Of Forms 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


OR the purpose of facilitating 

the accurate and prompt hand- 

ling of out-of-town collections, 
we have arranged two sets of forms. 
The first of these consists of a letter 
of instructions to the receiving bank 
from the depositor and a receipt 
from the bank to the depositor. 
These are padded in individual sets 
of two with a one-time carbon in- 
serted by the manufacturer and may 
be written either with a pencil or by 
insertion in a typewriter. 

Firms sending out a large number 
of collections may be supplied with 
a quantity of these forms to be made 
up in their own office and handed 
to the bank with the items to be 
collected. The time of the teller is 
saved, it being necessary for him to 
sign only his name on the place pro- 
vided on the instruction form. As 
the carbon has been left between the 


COLLECTION 


The increased number 


of items that now must he! 


accepted for collection makes this system devised by| 


the author, who is a cashier, unusually timely, 


two forms, his signature is repro- 
duced on the receipt form. The two 
forms are then separated, the receipt 
is handed to the depositor and the 
letter of instruction is attached to 
the item for collection and passed 
to the collection department to be 
entered on the second set of forms 
and mailed for collection. 

The instruction letters are then 
filed alphabetically, in order to 
simplify the location of any collec- 


tion item. In order to make this 
possible, the register is kept in 
numerical order and the person 


writing up the collection forms in- 
serts the collection number in the 
space provided for it in the upper 
right-hand corner of the instruction 
form. The item may then be located 
either by name of the depositor or 
by the number of the collection. 

It is impractical to combine the 
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two sets of forms, as it would de 
feat the purpose for which they are 
arranged—that of saving time. I 
would also be impractical to have | 
the register set written outside of| 
the bank. 

The second set consists of five forms 
identical so far as providing for a| 
description of the item left for eo. 
leetion. They vary, however, accord 
ing to the purpose for which eaeh 
one is used. By use of the ‘‘wax-] 
spot’’ process on the back of the 
forms, the information required on 
any particular form is copied and 
any information not necessary is 
eliminated from any of the forms 
This space used for one purpose on 
one form may be used for an en- 
tirely different purpose on another 
form. 

All forms are written at one oper- 
ation on a typewriter or accounting 
machine with a typewriter attach- 
ment. The forms are: 

1 Register This contains all of 
the information necessary to identify 
and describe the item, and t 
identify the owner and the bank t 
which it is forwarded for collection 

2 Advice of Payment When a 
item has been paid or returned 
without payment, notation is made 
on the register and at the same time, 
by means of the ‘‘waxspot,’’ copied 
on the advice form. The advice form 
is then removed from the binder ani 
mailed to the depositor and the 
transaction is completed. 

3 Collection Letter This con 
tains all of the information found 






@ “Waxspot” carbon on the back of the 
five forms makes it possible to fill in the itt 
with one typing, but to show different infer 
mation on each form. A reverse of one of t 
forms shows how the ‘*‘waxspot” is applied 
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on the register except the name of 
the depositor. In the place provided 
for this name, is entered the usual 
instructions given in connection 
with collection items. 

4 Acknowledgment On this 
form is provided space for the 
signature of the bank to which the 
item is sent, acknowledging its re- 
eeipt. The form should be immedi- 
ately returned to the sending bank. 

5 Tracer or Tickler This form 
may be filed according to the matur- 
ity of the item sent for collection 
and, if returns are not received 
promptly, may be mailed out as a 
request for a report. For items not 
having a maturity date, this form 
may be filed to come out on a date 
subsequent to the sending date 
which would allow for ample time 
for payment or return of the item. 
Too often, items are sent for col- 
lection and then forgotten. 


Forms On Different- 


Colored Paper 


Each one of the five forms is 
printed on a different-colored paper 
in order to identify them easily. 
They are printed four on a page 
with punching on the left-hand 
margin for filing in a post binder. 
The five sheets of forms are bound 
at the top with wire staples to insure 
proper alignment when placed in the 
typewriter. They are _ perforated 
about one inch from the top and, 
after all of the sets on a page have 
been written, the stapled margin 
may be torn off. 

All forms except the register are 
perforated in such a manner that 
they may be separated after being 
written. The letter and acknowledg- 
ment are mailed out with the item 
and the tracer is filed in a place 
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THE BANK 
INSTRUCTIONS 


NATIONAL BANKI 


HENS 
4 - 


ATHENS, OHIO 


1. WE. HAND YOU THe 1TeEM 


INSTRUCTIONS OF 
. Credit account of te 





guavect TO TERMS ANS CONDITIONS STATES, 


STEO BELOW FOR COLLECTION. 


With this form the depositor makes out his instructions to the bank and fills in his receipt 
in one operation. 


provided for it. The advice form 
is retained in the binder with the 
register form until final disposition 
of the item. When notation is made 
in the register regarding final dis- 
position, it is at the same time 
copied on the advice form which is 
then torn out and mailed to the 
depositor. 


Here are some of the advantages 
of these forms: When the depositor 
writes and signs a letter of instrue- 
tion, he writes his own receipt at 
the same time. He presents the 
forms to the teller with the collee- 
tion item, who signs both forms at 
one operation. One of them is a 
receipt to the depositor and the other 
identifies the teller for future 
reference. This saves the time of the 
teller as well as that of the customer, 
places responsibility for the eorrect- 
ness of the instructions on the de- 
positor, gives the collection depart- 
ment accurate written instructions, 
and eliminates, to a great extent, 
the possibility of errors. 

All forms are made at one opera- 
tion, thus saving a great amount of 
time. All forms must be identical 
except for information dependent on 
final disposition—payment 
turn of the item. 


or re- 


Cannot Be Used By Crook 
To Obtain Money 


The receipt and instruction forms 
have a very decided advantage over 
the use of the duplicate deposit 
ticket used by so many banks as a 
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receipt for collections, both local and 
foreign, because they do adequately 
describe the item. They contain the 
actual instructions of the depositor 
over his signature, and it is not 
possible for a crook to use one of 
them as a means of obtaining money 
outside of the bank by showing his 
receipt as an indication of a deposit 
made in the bank. 


Could Not Be Done 
With Carbons 


It can readily be seen that it 
would not be possible to build up 
this set of forms, if it were necessary 
to insert carbon for the purpose of 
making copies. It would not be pos- 
sible to eliminate information from 
one form necessary on one of the 
other forms. It would appear that 
the saving of time and the possible 
elimination of errors would greatly 
offset any additional cost incurred 
in having the forms ‘‘ waxspotted.’’ 
This is a process of printing carbon 
on the back of each form for duplica- 
tion only on those spots where ecar- 
bon is needed. 


Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do which must be done, whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and foreed to do your best, 
will breed in you temperance, self- 
control, diligence, strength of will, 
content, and a hundred other virtues 
which the idle never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 





How Detroit’s New Bank Was 
Opened In Record Time 





HE story of 

the formation 

of the new 
National Bank of 
Detroit is, perhaps, 
one of the most 
dramatic in bank- 
ing history known to this country. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of 
March 23, M. L. Prentis, general 
treasurer of General Motors Corpor- 
ation, said, in effect, to a couple of 
key men, ‘‘ We want to open the new 
bank tomorrow. It will have $25,- 
000,000 of capital. Get a chief ac- 
countant and your personnel to- 
gether and get going.’’ 

A big bank must have about 600 
printed forms to keep its transac- 
tions and records straight. Printing 
offices in Detroit, Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee worked that night and the 
next day making these forms. 

Stock pages for passbooks were 
procured from many sources and the 
covers printed and put on them in 
Detroit. Some of the supplies came 
by airplane. Quarters for the bank 
were chosen from the north half of 
the old banking room in the First 
National Bank building. 

A personnel of less than 90 per- 
sons was selected from veterans of 
the older banks—chosen because of 
their acquaintance with Detroit de- 
positors. The general books were 
opened. The correspondent banks 
were notified. Balances were estab- 
lished at New York, Chicago, and 
other financial centers. The capital, 
which had been deposited in the De- 
troit branch of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, was drawn upon for 
vault and teller cash. 

There were no permanent corpor- 
ation officers. James McEvoy, gen- 
eral counsel for General Motors 


W. S. McLUCAS 
President 
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Corp., was made 
S temporary presi- 
dent. General Mo- 
eS tors’ secretary, 
Thomas L. Merrill, 
H. Y. LEMON 
Vice President was made tempo- 
rary cashier. 

At 10 o’elock on the morning of 
Mareh 24, only 17 hours after Mr. 
Prentis’ order, the bank opened for 
business. 

The corporate set-up of the new 
bank was unique in that it was the 
first bank in the country to have a 
preferred stock issue as part of its 
structure. Prior to recent legisla- 
tion, national banks were not allowed 
to have either no-par or preferred 
stock. Recent amendments to the 
banking laws provide for preferred 
stock issues. The bank was started 
with proprietorship capital of 25 
millions. Of this, one half, or $12,- 
500,000, is preferred stock, entitled 
to 5% earnings, and was subscribed 
by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The remaining $12,500,000 of 
proprietor capital comes from 500,- 
000 shares of common stock of $10 
par value each, which were sub- 
scribed for by General Motors Cor- 
poration as an underwriter and paid 
in eash, at the rate of $25 for each 
$10 share, or 250% of their par. In 
the capital structure, the proceeds of 
this common stock were allocated so 
that $10 for each share is credited to 
the common stock account, $10 to the 
surplus account, and $5 to the un- 
divided profits account. This pro- 
cedure, a matter of accounting, is 
followed to keep capital and surplus 
accounts intact, leaving the un- 
divided profits account the one from 
which organization expense might 
have to be subtracted. As a matter 
of fact, both surplus and undivided 


profits are capital assets. The organ. 
ization expenses were quickly earned, 

The stock subscribed by General 
Motors has been offered to the publie, 
at $25 per share, plus 5% from the 
date of opening. 

Once established, deposits _ in. 
creased rapidly and the National 
Bank of Detroit purchased from the 
conservators of the old banks, 131 
millions of their assets to constitute 
part of the investments of the new 
bank. These were paid for in eash. 
They consisted of bond investments, 
commercial and collateral loans, and 
other assets, and the payments for 
them made it possible for the con- 
servators to pay 30% additional to 
the depositors of the old banks. This 
left a body of depositors of these in- 
stitutions, with money on hand, to 
whom the machinery of a new bank 
was necessary. The new bank made 
no conditions, in its purchasing op- 
eration, that any of this money must 
be deposited with it. These owners of 
money were free to bring it to the 
new bank, deposit it with any other 
operating institution, pay their debts 
with it or spend it. 

The number of commercial de- 
positors of the new bank is under- 
stood to be now in excess of 20,000, 
and of savings depositors twice as 
many more. These figures are not of- 
ficial, but are well verified. No eus- 
tomer of the older banks was auto- 
matically transferred to the new one. 
Each new deposit was made an in- 
dividual transaction. Where invited, 
the new bank took charge of the de- 
tails of the new customer’s collection 
from the older institution. There is 
no connection between old and new. 
The conservators of the closed banks 
have no access to the records or in- 
formation from the new institution 
The policy relative to savings de- 
posits is apparently not one of high 
pressure acquisition of the greatest 
number. Their interest return is set 
at 2%, a rate which ean be realized 
without risk by investment in the 
safest and most readily liquidable in- 
vestments, constituting, either for- 
mally or practically, a segregation of 
assets for savings deposits. 

The attitude of the new bank to- 
ward offices has already been pretty 
clearly indicated. So far, it has not 
determined upon its main office ]oca- 
tion, the present quarters being dis- 
tinetly labeled ‘‘temporary’’. It has 
not purchased any banking prop- 
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erty. This is in contradiction to the 
practice of the older banks. Prac- 
tically all the capital of the old Guar- 
dian National was invested in main 
and branch office properties and a 
high percentage of the old First Na- 
tional’s capital was similarly in- 
vested. To this extent, they were in 
real estate proprietorship rather 
than banking. So far, the new bank 
has established and is doing business 
in one main office and 26 branches. 
Qne of these latter, the first estab- 
lished, is in General Motors Build- 
ing, in the up-town Detroit business 
district. The other 25 are in ecare- 
fully selected geographical centers. 
None of them has been made the 
subject of capital investment. They 
will probably be rented. At present 
they are occupied jointly with the 
operations of the older banks, which 
are still paying out the conservators’ 
primary dividends. It is rather in- 
teresting, in this connection, to note 
that at the end of 1932 there were 
267 branches in Detroit of which 
Detroit Savings had and yet has 27, 
Commonwealth-Commercial 22, and 
Northwestern 2. This latter has 
gone by the board. This left 218 
branches of the two closed banks. 
Under the old regime, there was a 
branch bank in Detroit to each 5,077 
of population, as against one to each 
14,669 in Philadelphia, one to each 
11,949 in New York, one to 10,593 in 
Cleveland, one to 11,836 in Boston, 
and one to 12,382 in Baltimore, all 
branch bank cities. Under the new 
bank’s set-up of branches, it has one 
banking office to each 50,000 of the 
city’s estimated present population. 


Many Branches Make 
Deposit Costs High 


In analyzing the Detroit money 
market at the end of last year, Pro- 
fessor Woodworth of Dartmouth 
figured that too many branch banks 
made the cost of assembling deposits 
too much to enable their owners to 
enter the competitive money market 
for prime loans and make any money 
out of handling them. The branches 
of National Bank of Detroit so far 
established have been placed in 
selected geographical and secondary 
trade centers. Each of them is cen- 
tral to the locations of an average of 
tight of the branches of the older 
banks, which have closed. 


The loaning policy of the new 
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bank, from various published state- 
ments of its officers, is indicated to 
be one of attention to basic indus- 
tries, supplying necessary borrowed 
capital to carry operations through 
from raw material purchase to col- 
lections on finished product, the 
eyele through which values are ad- 
vanced in fabrication ; settlements at 
maturities ; due consideration of the 
credibility of the smaller and inter- 
mediate manufacturer and trader. 

The new bank functions only in 
the business of banking. It has no 
investment affiliate. Its relations to 
the security market are only those of 
a banker dealing with customers. It 
has no finaneial department store 
features. 

The new organization has as its 


president, Walter Scott MeLueas, 
born in Indiana, seasoned in live 


stock trade in St. Joseph, Mo., with 
an extensive banking experience in 
Kansas City, a record of hard work 
and sueecess, personable, about 55, 
gray-haired, kindly-faced for a 
banker, not exuberant; looks as if 
he’d hate to have to say ‘‘no,’’ but 
would do it in spite of the personal 
agony involved. His assistant and 
understudy, Benjamin Young, 
worked beside him in the west, is in 
his early 40’s, is earnest, technical, 
pleasant. He is the author of ‘‘ Bank 
Cost Control’’ recently published by 
Rand M®Nally & Co., Chicago. 

The directors are only fifteen in 
number, few enough to meet daily if 
necessary. The working officers are 
skilled bankers. There are no fancy 
titles and no sineeures. There is an 
adequate staff, each member prop- 
erly designated, but each title means 
a volume of work of a specifie char- 
acter. Salaries are not high. The 
plan is to earn the money first and 
spend it afterward. 


Financing International 
Trade 
(Continued from page 347) 

In the export field, various meth- 
ods of financing are also utilized. In 
many cases, the American exporter 
insists that a bank letter of credit be 
established in order that he may not 
be obliged to rely on the foreign 
buyer’s good faith and his ability to 
pay for the merchandise. The for- 
eign buyer arranges with his local 
bank to establish the credit with an 
American bank, the result being that 
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when he has complied with the terms 
of the credit the American shipper 
is in a position to obtain his payment 
quickly, and he avoids the necessity 
of keeping closely informed regard- 
ing his foreign customer’s credit 
standing. Many eredits of this sort 
are established with inland banks, 
and here again it has become neces- 
sary to develop men with a thorough- 
going knowledge of this method of 
financing, who are capable of advis- 
ing the American shipper relative to 
his rights under the credit, and his 
liability, if any, in connection with 
the drafts drawn. 


Many foreign buyers are of suffi- 
ciently good credit standing to jus- 
tify shipments being made to them 
without their supplying the guar- 
antee of their local banks. In such 
eases, drafts with documents at- 
tached are usually lodged with the 
shipper’s local bank for collection. 
If the shipper has sufficient funds at 
his disposal, he may prefer to carry 
such items on his own books until 
they are paid; otherwise, he may 
discount them at his bank. .If he is 
dealing with a bank which has a 
foreign department and his credit 
standing warrants the accommoda- 
tion, he may obtain a cash advance 
against his shipment. If his bank 
has no foreign department, it un- 
doubtedly carries an account with a 
bank in one of the key cities which 
has such a department. The local 
bank is, therefore, in a position to 
discount the item for its customer 
and in turn have the item discounted 
at its city correspondent bank. 


In connection with shipments of 
this description, it is, of course, 
essential that the shipper keep in- 
formed as to the credit standing of 
the foreign buyer. The foreign bank- 
ing departments render a valuable 
service by obtaining credit informa- 
tion from foreign banks which they 
usually decline to give to firms or in- 
dividuals. 


The collection of the drafts drawn 
against shipments to foreign coun- 
tries has been responsible for the 
development of specialists in this 
phase of the foreign department’s 
activity. Experience along this line 
is particularly important when out- 
of-the-way places are involved, and 
when regulations of one kind and 
another make it difficult not only to 
obtain payment in the foreign coun- 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Financing International 


Trade 


(Continued from page 357) 


try, but to have the funds trans- 
ferred to this country. 

Another major activity of foreign 
banking departments is the creation 
of bank acceptances under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. A substantial vol- 
ume of acceptances originates in in- 
land banks, and again special knowl- 
edge is required in order that such 
acceptances as are made shall be in 
strict accordance with regulations. 
These acceptances, when properly 
created, are eligible for rediscount at 
the federal reserve banks, and are 
very liquid assets in the hands of 
those holding them. 


In addition to the activities men- 
tioned, there are, of course, the usual 
routine activities of selling drafts 
on foreign countries; the making of 
transfers by mail or by cable; the 
collection of funds which for any 
reason are in the hands of individ- 
uals or institutions abroad, and 
which should be paid to persons in 
this country ; the purchase of various 
forms of foreign exchange; the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign coins and 
currency ; and the issuance of trav- 
elers’ letters of credit and travelers’ 
cheques, which enable the American 
traveler to obtain funds wherever he 
may be throughout the world. 


All of these transactions are so 
frequently handled that they have 
become, to an extent, routine matters 
which are largely handled by em- 
ployees who have not yet attained 
official rank. In times like the pres- 
ent, the officers of foreign banking 
departments are spending a great 
deal of time discussing with clients 
such questions as the gold standard, 
the various phases of inflation, tariffs, 
conditions which affect foreign ex- 
change rates, and a variety of other 
subjects related to foreign countries 
and international trade. 

The principal difference between 
inland banks which have foreign de- 
partments and banks at ports of exit, 
so far as foreign trade is concerned, 
may be said to be a very few minutes 
in time when cable communications 
are involved, and one to two days 
where mail communications are in- 
volved. 

Both importers and exporters in 
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large numbers have found it possi- 
ble to conduct their business effi- 
ciently from inland points, and have 
not found it essential to establish 
banking connections at a port, if that 
is some distance from their offices. 
Inland banks have found it an ad- 
vantage to have at each port of im- 
portance a correspondent bank, or a 
representative through whom they 
may take care of transactions in- 
volving some handling or activity of 
any sort at the seaboard. 


What Customers Should 
Know 
(Continued from page 351) 
all that we are entitled to ask for 
and to receive. 

You can see that one has to give a 
bank time to change its creditor posi- 
tion without too much of a financial 
loss, because a prosperous bank keeps 
only such a supply of bank notes and 
government currency on hand as will 
satisfy the day-to-day demands of its 
eustomers for hand-to-hand cireula- 
tion. 

You and I know that the local shoe 
dealer, if prosperous, must be fol- 
lowing the same principle. He must 
be keeping only such a stock of the 
various sizes or styles of shoes on 
hand as will satisfy the current de- 
mands of his customers. We simply 
have to understand that banks ean 
no more supply forms of money other 
than their own credit tokens (bank 
deposits) to all of their depositors at 
any one time, than this shoe dealer 
ean furnish one particular style or 
size of shoe to all of his customers at 
any one time. 

If we desire government credits 
(government currency) to make pay- 
ments, we should keep such moneys, 
or make arrangements to borrow 
them, and them only. If we desire 
bank credits (demand deposits) 
against which checks may be drawn, 
we should understand that we should 
not change this creditor position sud- 
denly, and ask for other moneys 
until the bank is given sufficient time 
to exchange or to collect debts owing 
to it in the form of these moneys fo 
which we are asking. 

A great deal can certainly be ac- 
complished, if we appreciate our real 
position with banks, and govern our- 
selves accordingly. For what hap- 
pens when we understand? We stop 
making these emotional rushes to the 


bank for moneys other than the 
bank’s money, which latter we could, 
as a matter of fact, get along very 
well with. Also we give the bank 
time. And this necessity of a bank 
having time in which to collect its 
own debts should not, in any way, 
reflect upon its own good name. For 
banks, like ourselves, are depositors 
—depositors in other banks. We are 
all depositors, in fact, whether we 
like it or not, and we all have the re- 
sponsibility of standing together. 


In no ease should the payment to 
any of us as depositors be made to 
depend upon which of us can run to 
the bank first. And we will surely 
be better off to the degree that this 
unnecessary rush does not take place. 
For after all, banks are tremendous- 
ly effective and necessary agencies 
in every business recovery and in 
every period of real prosperity. De- 
positors should not hinder them but 
help in the maintenance of real pros- 
perity. 


Trial Balances That Require 
Less Time 


Every bank employee is very 
much econeerned about having the 
trial balances of commercial ledgers, 
savings ledgers, notes, and all the 
books of the bank, on the cent when 
the examiner comes around and at 
all times. 

It is very easy to make an error. 
In order to detect an error at the 
earliest possible moment, we have a 
system of running trial balances at 
regular and short intervals. It is 
much easier to check back each item 
that has been entered to an account 
just for a short time, say two weeks 
or a month, than it is to check them 
over a period of two or three months, 
which would have to be done, per- 
haps, to find a little error that has 
happened within two or three weeks’ 
time. An error that was made the 
first day or two after the last trial 
balance has been taken off the ledger. 
So we can very readily see if the 
trial balance had been run sooner 
the error would have been found 
much quicker. 


Our system is to run trial balances 
at short intervals. Thus errors will 
be found with a lot less time and 
labor. Julian E. Leager, Assistant 
Cashier, The Millington Bank of 
Maryland, Millington, Md. 
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I¢ your bank operated 


-RECORDAK you would be 


appalled at the waste in 


older systems 


You'd scoff at the idea 
of going back to the 
costly ordinary methods 


HE banker who uses Recordak knows 

better than any one else the practical 
savings it brings. He knows that to return 
to old-fashioned ways would be like throw- 
ing money out the window. He’d have to hire 
more bookkeepers, buy bookkeeping machines, 
provide more floor space for files, double the 
stationery expense. He couldn’t, as a bank ex- 
ecutive, justify such folly. 

Nor can any bank executive afford to ignore 
Recordak savings. In the bookkeeping depart- 
ment the Recordak Photographic Plan of Single 
Posting saves a third in labor, 40% in machines, 
dispenses with half the stationery older systems 
require, and saves up to 90% in filing space. 
By photographing the checks to be forwarded, 


INVESTIGATE 
RECORDAK SERVICE 
Request the new 
portfolio which 
explains modern 
Recordak Systems. 








Recordak saves 40% in transit operating costs. 
It affords real protection against fraud. 


Write today for new portfolio of facts 


Recordak can be easily and quickly installed in any 
bank without one cent of new capital investment. It is 
rented, not sold. And its savings start the day you put 
it in. A new portfolio, just issued, gives you the entire 
story. A letter brings it by return mail. 


RECORDAK 


CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Bank Prosperity Forecast 
(Continued from page 328) 

standard, and more gold was needed 
to serve as money for circulation and 
for banking reserves. But the in- 
crease in the production of the yel- 
low metal was so rapid that it out- 
ran the demand. By 1898 it was 
twice as large as it had been at the 
beginning of the decade. It con- 
tinued to grow until 1915, when it 
reached its peak of $470,000,000, 
against one-fourth that amount in 
1890. 

The war brought a slackening in 
the production of gold which con- 
tinued until 1922, when the total 
amount brought forth was less than 
$520,000,000. There was a_ wide- 
spread feeling at that time, and for 
several years after, that the world 
was faced with a shortage of gold. 
If that view were correct, the value 
of gold was bound to rise and com- 
modity prices would naturally de- 
cline. We were still in much this 
state of mind when depression struck 
the world in 1929. There was much 
to be said for this point of view, if 
production were to remain on the 
level of about four hundred million 
dollars a year which prevailed at 
that time. 

But the rise in the value of gold 
which was a natural result of the 
smaller volume of production was 
greatly stimulated, to the aggrava- 
tion of the world, by a new and un- 
expected factor in the situation. 
This was an entirely unprecedented 


demand for gold on the part of four 
nations—Franee, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Belgium. These four coun- 
tries were all on the gold standard 
in 1929, France and Belgium having 
returned to it after a period of in- 
flation and a drastic devaluation of 
their currencies. France took this 
step formally and legally in 1928. 
At that time these four countries 
together had gold stocks amounting 
to $1,500,000,000. This was ample 
for all their monetary needs. Since 
their population amounts to only 
61,000,000, this was almost $25 per 


capita. That is an abundance of 
gold. No other nation except the 


United States held an amount so 
large. England had only $18 per 
eapita, and other nations had de- 
eidedly smaller amounts. There was 
no reason why they should draw 
further amounts of gold from the 
rest of the world, and no one ex- 
pected them to do so. 


What happened is, therefore, all 
the more startling. During the three 
years between June, 1928, and June, 
1931—when President Hoover asked 
for the moratorium—these four 
countries imported $1,500,000,000 
of gold, a sum exactly equal to what 
they had. Then in the 12 months 
following the moratorium, they 
added a third $1,500,000,000 to their 
gold stocks, bringing the total to 
$4,503,000,000. All this happened 
during a period in which the gold 
production of the world was running 
somewhat above $400,000,000. These 
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countries neither needed nor wanted 
this metal as a basis for credit or 
currency. They acquired it in their 
quest for economic security. In a 
world where the prices of all things 
—securities, houses, and other forms 
of tangible property—were highly 
uncertain and fluctuating, this one 
commodity had its price fixed. And 
it had a wide market; for it is not 
normally necessary to seek a buyer 
for gold. The text-books on money 
give as one of the functions of gold 
its ability to serve as a ‘‘storer of 
value.’’ That is the function which 
the $3,000,000,000 taken by these 
four nations was intended to serve. 
This made a terrific increase in the 
demand for gold, and added greatly 
to its value. That increase in value 
could come to expression in gold 
standard countries only in a fall in 
the prices of other commodities. 


This demand will vanish with the 
passing of the depression and the 
return of confidence throughout the 
world. Gold is still just as barren 
as it was in Aristotle’s day and earns 
its owner nothing. Had the United 
States put its financial house in or- 
der a year ago and remained upon 
the gold standard, a large part of 
this gold would be leaving those four 
countries now for investment here. 
It is reasonable to expect that as 
much as $2,000,000,000 of the $4, 
500,000,000 which those countries 
now hold is destined to be re-ex- 
ported. When that takes place, the 
value of gold will fall, and prices 
will rise. Since it will flow out grad- 
ually, the upward movement of 
prices will be a continuing one. 


In the meantime, there are other 
sources which will tend to augment 
the supply of gold and lower its 
value. In the general hysteria which 
followed England’s departure from 
the gold standard in September, 
1931, private banks—especially in 
Europe—individuals, and _ business 
eoneerns have gained possession and 
put in hoarding some $600,000,000 
of gold which would normally be 
added to the reserves of central banks 
throughout the world. This entire 
sum will be released by the return 
of confidence. 





And finally, the production of gold 
has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. As against $320,000,000 in 
1922, and $405,000,000 in 1929, the 
world last year brought forth $490,- 
000,000. This year the production of 
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ited new gold will exceed $500,000,000, 


or | and it bids fair to continue growing 
heir | in the future. 
na All these forees are bound to 
ings bring about a rapid correction of 
rms prices to more normal levels. They P 
thly will not return immediately to the 
one level of 1929 as a result of the fac- 
And tors determining the demand for 
not gold and the supply of gold. But ? 
iver they will move rapidly toward that 
ney level during the first 18 months of 
rold | the business revival which has al- 
‘of | ready begun. And they will con- 
hich | tinue to move toward that level and 





hese may even rise above it over the next 


rve. 


five to ten years. If actual infla- * 
the | tionary steps are taken at Washing- ( : ; e 
atly ton by way of the devaluation of ut hime 1n half 
alue the gold content of the dollar, the 


zold rise will be more rapid and the ulti- 
Lin mate level of prices will be higher 


{scant Jor California sendings 





What the banker may look for- 
the | ward to with confidence, then, is an 





the | upward movement in commodity 
‘ren | prices in the years ahead. This will Turoucu the well 
ns | produce a situation which will re- bila : 

_ peat, in large measure, the years organized facilities of Bank of America, , 
ai which succeeded the revival of busi- = : di 
of ness in 1896 and 1897. Those were transit items or collections move direct 

, years of prosperity ¢ 2xpansio . 4 ‘ . 
a opted aig i ee eee night and day. This unique service em- 
Po aan braces 410 branches in 243 California 
#4, Three Money-Saving Ideas we . , 
ries , ; communities and through it transactions, 
1-OX- At the close of business of each 

the day when we have notes that the which would ordinarily require 4 days, 
rices customer has not attended to, we 
rad- send the borrower a U. S. posteard are commonly completed in 2 days. 

of with the message ‘‘ Please Call’’ and P 

our bank’s name stamped on the Bank of America correspondents in- 
ther eard. This method saves two cents ; i 
nent postage on each message, plus an variably save time and, on volume, appfe- 
its envelope, and a printed or written ; : 
hich | form. ciable interest. 
rom When a borrower renews his note 
ber, in person, we furnish him a new 
Be: note with the date when his present 
aa note comes due instead of mailing BAN K of AM ' RICA 
one him a note notice two or three weeks NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
he before the due date, and save three CALIFORNIA 
= cents. : 
vn When a borrower mails his note Head Offices in San Francisco 
turn to the bank for renewal or part pay- and Los Angeles — the ini 
ment, we do not return the old note Federal Reserve cities 

gold immediately but keep the note until Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
ent a note notice is sent to the borrower Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
) in at which time the old note is re- of America, a California State Bank, are 
the turned thus saving three cents.— identical in ownership and management 
490,- B. J. Strickler, Cashier, Eastern Na- 
m of tional Bank, York, Pa. 
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Educational Displays 
(Continued from page 343) 


ways of adding a touch of the dra- 
matic. 

Bring this matter up when talk- 
ing over your plans with the cooper- 
ating firm. They may produce some 
item or material which will provide 
this appeal, but would not have 
thought of suggesting its use, if they 
had not been prompted. 

In most displays, I place a caption 
card in the center of the window. It 
may be at the top, the middle or 
down below at the front. In deter- 
mining the size, I plan to have it 
large enough to be read easily from 
some distance. It must excite inter- 
est. Four or five words usually cover 
the subject. 

In preparing the copy for the small 
descriptive cards, I ask the ecooper- 
ating firm to give me a brief descrip- 
tion of each part or step, also a brief 
history of the industry for use on 
one of the side panels. If the mate- 
rial given me is too technical, I re- 
write it in terms the layman will 
understand. At all times, deserip- 
tions must be brief. As mentioned, 
one side panel is reserved for an out- 





Bond Portfolio 


Let Us Help You to 
Strengthen Your 


Rapidly changing conditions today make 
it necessary for you to watch the issues in 
your bond portfolio as closely as you do 
the loans in your note case. By intelligent 
analysis, based upon adequate informa- 
tion, you can increase the values in your 
bond account. 
position to give you valuable co-operation 
along these lines. 


CAMERON and COMPANY 


120 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


line of the industry or profession. A 
similar panel bearing a bank mes- 
sage should be placed on the opposite 
side of the window. Panels 14 by 22 
inches are a most convenient size. In 
the bank message, an analogy be- 
tween some phase of the industry 
presented and thrift might be drawn, 
or the message can be purely institu- 
tional. 

Many manufacturers have printed 
matter describing their product. If 
you are able to secure such suitable 
literature, have it pinned or mounted 
on cardboard and use it to supple- 
ment your cards. It also provides 
something to maintain a balanced 
effect in the display by offsetting 
some large item on the opposite side 
of the window. 

A well-lettered card bearing the 
name of the firm cooperating and 
giving recognition to it as having 
prepared the display should be 
placed in a prominent position. This 
‘‘eourtesy eard,’’ together with one 
example of the finished product, 
should complete the display. By han- 
dling the problem in this way, one 
can avoid using stacks of the finished 
product and avoid a tendency to 


This organization is in a 


Write for information. 





INCORPORATED 


“Bank Economists” 
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make the display appear too com- 
mercialized. 

Facts and figures used in the dis- 
play add a sense of completeness, 
Such figures can often be found in 
leaflets prepared by the United 
States Department of Commerce or 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Many leaflets are 
gratis or, at the most, cost only a 
few cents. Displays which are color- 
less ean be brightened by using card- 
board of a suitable color for the mes- 
sages. The color must be consistent 
with the subject of the display. 

Lobby or foyer displays are usual- 
ly arranged in a show case or on a 
table. An ordinary office desk can be 
utilized by covering the sides with 
fluted crepe paper. A _ three-panel 
background of wall board placed on 
the desk will complete the effect. 
These panels can be backed with 
wood strips and hinged. This plan 
makes it self-supporting. The center 
panel should be a little higher than 
the sides. The caption and courtesy 
eards can be pinned on the center 
panel. The side panels can carry the 
industrial story and the bank mes- 
sage. 

It has always been my plan to 
secure as much added attention for 
the bank as possible. One way to do 
this is to have a good photograph 
taken of the display. In doing this, 
see that large objects in the display 
are not casting shadows on other 
items. A slight adjustment after in- 
stallation will often eliminate such 
shadows. 


Small pieces in the various steps 
of production should always be ele- 
vated somewhat, if they are to show 
even partly in a_ photograph. 
Through the cooperating firm, you 
may be able to have the photograph 
placed in  worth-while locations. 
Clubs frequented by members of 
organizations in that field of busi- 
ness or allied interests, and schools, 
are logical places to exhibit the pic- 
ture with an invitation to view the 
display. A photograph with a brief 
description of the ‘‘why and how” 
of the display will be received with 
interest by editors of trade papers in 
any given field. If the display has 
local interest or enough of the 
‘‘human interest’’ the local news- 
papers will be glad to hear about it. 
If you publish a house organ, the 
current window display should, by 
all means, be featured. 
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How To Get A Business | 


Education | 


The California Bankers Associa- 
tion has put a practical idea into ef- 
fect by inaugurating a series of lee- 
tures On various industries. The 
idea was first proposed by the then 
president of the California Bankers 
Association, J. F. Sullivan, Jr. Dur- 
ing the first month, approximately 
60 bankers attended each lecture. 

One lecture was by Dean C. B. 
Hutchinson, of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, on 
“The Canning Industry’ of Califor- 
nia, Its Present Condition And Out- 
look.”’ 

Another one was by Prof. S. T. 
Harding, Professor of Irrigation, 
College of Engineering, University 
of California, on the subject ‘‘ Irriga- 
tion Problems. ’’ 

The third was by Dr. Henry F. 
Grady, Dean of the College of Com- 





merece, University of California, on 
the subject ‘‘The Commerce of San 
Francisco Bay.”’ 

The fourth lecture was by Dr. 
Norman J. Silberling, of the Silber- 
ling Research Corp. His subject was 
“Present Day Conditions, Causes, 
and the Future Trend of Business.’’ 

It is quite evident that such a 
series of lectures could be arranged 
in any city, and loan officers having 
business or prospective business with 
the industry under discussion could 
greatly benefit by such personal con- 
tact with men who have made a 
special study of the industry. 


Should We Have A Fire 


Department For Examinations? 


In referring to a bank failure, 
Will Rogers recently compared bank 
examinations with a fire department. 
By comparing their actions with 
those of firemen, he emphasized the 
fact that it sometimes appears that 
the examiners do not correct con- 
ditions until it is too late. 

If a fireman were to watch a fire 
burn and not eall for assistance 
until the building were nearly in 
ruins, Will thinks the situation 
would be quite comparable to the 
actions of some bank examiners. It 
does seem that more positive action 
might often be taken when unsafe 
methods are first discovered by the 
examiner. 
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MSBEE 
m= XSPOT 


NE operation on 

transit machine or 
typewriter provides five records (Register, Advice 
of Payment, Collection Letter, Acknowledgment 
and Tickler). Each copy is a separate color for 
ready identification. 





No carbon papers to insert or remove. Carbon 
copies are made automatically by “Waxspot,” 
the exclusive McBee method which brings the 
forms to the operator already carboned in spots 
to permit the duplication of information where 
desired and its elimination where not wanted. 


Auxiliary set of two forms—letter of instruction 
from the depositor and the acknowledgment by 
the bank — makes for additional speed and 
safety. They allow both alphabetical and 
numerical control of collections, with instant 
reference to any item. The written, signed 
instructions fix the responsibility for their accuracy, 
give the depositor an automatic receipt, minimize 
the possibility of error, conserve the time of both 
teller and depositor and prevent the collection 
of money by persons with intent to defraud. 


the M'Bee company 


General Offices: ATHENS, OHIO 


ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT \ii 


Write Name and Address in the margin, for full details 









How to 


Strengthen Your 


Earnings Position 


Basx Cost ConTROL is 
an everyday work book suitable for exec- 
utives of any Bank, large or small. It 
tells in understandable detail how to 
enforce a rigid plan of operation through 
audit and control. Application of its 
ideas will strengthen your earnings posi- 
tion, eliminate waste and risk, and make 
your Bank more useful to its community. 


e 
Mins AutuHor, Benjamin E. 


Young, has had years of experience in 
daily contact with Bank auditing prob- 
lems. He has been a lecturer on his sub- 
ject to large student bodies and was at 
one time President of the National Con- 
ference of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. Formerly Comptroller of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, he is now Assistant to the President 
of the National Bank of Detroit. 


-— ContrROL OFFICER 
and director will find this new book of par- 
ticular value, according to R. F. Thomes, 
Assistant Vice President, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
and President of the National Conference 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
Says he, “This book is written in such 
understandable language, covering the 
subject in such a clear manner, that I can 
unhesitatingly recommend it to every 
control officer and director and I make 
no exception as to the size, type or needs 
of the individual Bank.” 








299 Pages—8} x 5} 


Blue Cloth—Gold 
Stamped 


Over 72 forms, 
tables, charts 


TWENTY-ONE 
CHAPTERS 


. The General Control 

. Departmental Control 
. System 

. Accounting for Float 

. Accounting for Activity 
. Audit Protection 

. Auditing Resources 

. Auditing Liabilities 

. Auditing Income 

. Auditing Expenses 


- Auditing non-Balance 
Sheet Items 


. Reports of Bank Oper- 
ations 


. The Quarterly Operat- 
ing Report 


. Bank Cost Accounting 


- Commercial Banking 
Department Costs 


. Account Analysis 
. Savings Costs 


. Mortgage Loan De- 
partment Costs 


. Bond Department 
Costs 


. Trust Department 
Costs 


. The Earnings Position 


Inspect a Copy for 5 days at Our Expense! 


How We Handled The 
Tax Complaints 


I suppose every bank in the coun- 
try had complaints from customers 
when the 2-cent tax on checks was 
imposed. We anticipated these com- 
plaints and put out a little circular 
entitled ‘‘I’m Cured, He Said.” 
This little folder read as follows: 


‘‘T’m eured,’’ he said. ‘‘ When the 
first of the month came, I decided I 
would try the plan of paying all my 
bills in cash instead of by check in 
order to save the government tax of 
2 cents on each check. But once is 
enough for me. At practically every 
place I went I had to stand in line 
and wait, sometimes as long as 10 or 
15 minutes, and when I got through, 
my patience was exhausted and I 
had wasted lots of time and was 
worn out from walking from one 
place to another. It wasn’t worth 
the 20 or 30 cents saved on 10 or 15 
checks. From now on I will pay my 
bills by check.”’ 


We distributed these among all 
our customers and in this way an- 
swered their complaints before they 
were made. We have no copyright 
on this copy and would be glad to 
have any other bank use it. It seems 
to have accomplished the purpose for 
which it was written. H. G. Prickett, 
Vice President and Cashier, The 
West End Savings Bank, (West 
End) Birmingham, Ala. 


Errata 


Among the books reviewed in the 
article ‘‘ Help On Money Questions”’ 
in the June Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly, the book ‘‘Gold Standard 
And Its Future’? by Theodor E. 
Gregory, published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., is listed. When mention is 
made of the book in the article, it 
was credited to Putnam’s as the pub- 
lisher, and we wish to eall attention 
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to the fact that this book was pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York City. 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago 
Send me a copy of Bank Cost Controt for five days’ perusal without a penny of cost 
or obligation. If at the end of that time I like the book, I'll honor your statement for $5.00 
when I receive it. If not, I'll return the book in good condition and owe you nothing. F 
; , I don’t carry around a stock of 


opinions that I can shoot off at a 
moment’s notice. I try to get the 
facts and then, after taking such 
time as circumstances permit, I try 
to form a correct opinion.—Henry 
L. Doherty. 


Name 
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Customers Buy All Supplies 
(Continued from page 341) 

eate is cashed before it is due, no 

interest is paid. 

A certificate of deposit bears in- 
terest from its date and is due six 
months from that date. Neither July 
first nor January first has anything 
to do with the transaction. These 
latter days have come to be known 
as death days to banks. The holder 
of the certificate may cash it at any 
time by indorsing it as he would a 
check, whether it is due or not, if 
he desires to lose the interest. 


If he holds it six months, he is 
justly entitled to interest and the 
bank is justified in paying it. The 
bank has had the money undisturbed 
for six months with no expense or 
service involved. Such certificates 
provide the customer with splendid 
collateral for a loan, if he gets in a 
temporary pinch. They are pur- 
chased many times just because of 
this feature. 

Such certificates are purchased 
daily and the bank’s burden of pay- 
ing interest is distributed through- 
out the year. The customer computes 
his own interest to take the place of 
expensive comptometer operators. 
Interest caleulation on certificates 
does not even require a_ pencil. 
Every boy knows what his interest 
will be before he comes to the bank. 

In addition to our good retail busi- 
ness in customers’ bank supplies, we 
save more interest annually by 
switching interest-bearing savings 
accounts into interest-free checking 
accounts than we would realize in 
metered service charges, if every 
checking account was retained and 
would pay the monthly charge. 


Below is a list of supplies sold by 
our bank: 
Customers’ imprinted checks........ Cost 
plus 25% 
Pocket checks, 25 checks 
per book 
Pocket checks, 50 checks 
per book 15 cents 
Deposit tickets per pad of 100... .10 cents 
Passbooks..10 cents, 15 cents, 20 cents, 


and 25 cents, all sold at a profit of 
25% 


10 cents 


ME RS os5caQhew eter maceees 15 cents 
Heavy envelopes for valuable 
papers 15 cents 
Adding machine paper. ..per roll. .10 cents 
Coin wrappers, per package of 50..5 cents 
Rubber stamps....Cost plus 25% 
For material used in furnishing the eus- 
tomer with monthly statements of his 
account....5 cents plus postage monthly. 
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This last charge is made semi-annually on 
the last day of June and December.... 
50 cents plus postage. 


Most depositors call for their state- 
ment at the window and save the 
postage. Through the depression, 
this charge ran around $100 semi- 
annually and $100 will buy a lot of 
statement sheets. The cancelled 
checks were bought and paid for be- 
fore they were written. 

Envelopes are not furnished un- 
less the statement is mailed. This 
30-cent charge semi-annually is the 
only charge made to the depositor’s 
account. Banks should avoid debit- 
ing the customer’s account as much 
as possible. That’s just the thing he 
doesn’t like. None of us like it, and 
I’m willing to wager that 90% of 
the bankers do not debit their own 
account with their own metered serv- 
ice charges. 

All customers’ supplies net us 
from 25% to 30% profit. 

The big cost to banks in handling 
checking accounts is the clearing of 
foreign cheeks. At our bank, we let 
the customer deduct five cents from 
each foreign check included in his 
deposit, to cover the clearing charge. 
This brings a handsome sum daily. 
The customer knows that if his check 
is drawn on Chicago or Cincinnati, 
it is going to cost us an average of 
5 cents a check to get the money to 
Deerfield. Let the customer do the 
paying of his own accord. 

Return the public to checking ac- 
counts and you will see the wheels of 
industry start to move. The govern- 
ment has made great strides in re- 


storing confidence in banks, but it 
has left undone, up to this time, 
one thing that is preventing the re- 
turn of the masses to banking. Two 
cents tax on each bank check isn’t 
the amount that the customer is 
afraid of, but he just doesn’t like it 
and many have closed their checking 
accounts because of it. In many 
eases, the bank gets the blame. Such 
a tax could be put on nearly any- 
thing with less detriment than on the 
checking account. The government 
and the banks must avoid debits to 
depositors’ accounts before banking 
will come back to its own. 

One thing more. We must not for- 
get that all banks are pretty well 
loaded up on loans of long standing 
which still bring the bank splendid 
revenue in interest. I find no diffi- 
culty in collecting interest from bor- 
rowers who are kept on our books 
with small checking accounts. I also 
have splendid success in getting 
small reductions on principal from 
such depositors. 

The metered service charge has 
closed the accounts of thousands of 
small borrowers and the first thing 
you know, they are out of your reach. 
Then when their loans become due 
the bank is not in contact with them. 
No reductions have been made, and 
no interest paid, and they tell you 
that they are out of money. The 
bank’s relation with them has been 
severed by the metered service 
charge. It does not take many cases 
like this for a bank to wipe out in 
loss all it ean ever collect in metered 
service charges. 
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In Defense Of Postal Savings 
(Continued from page 349) 

capital invested. Such cases are by 

no means rare. 


At present, there exists a splendid 
opportunity for postal banks to in- 
their commitments or for 
banks to qualify for postal savings 
funds. Progressively larger amounts 
of hoarded money are being com- 
mitted to postal saving depositories. 
People generally, through the pain- 
ful experience of the past five years, 
have learned to save a share of their 
incomes. Much of this is being 


crease 


diverted to the system. Due to the 
fundamental nature of these two 
trends, it is likely that the tendency 
is of a permanent nature rather than 
the expression of transient whim. 
Due to the centralization of govern- 
ment and due to the dominance and 
paternalistic attitude of the admin- 
istration, it is most logical to believe 
that the future trend in postal de- 
posits will be positive. Thus banks 
interested in profiting in a conserva- 
tive manner, are certain of substan- 
tial deposits over a profitable period. 

Many banks in the past have ob- 
jected to qualifying as depositories 
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because of the red tape involved in 
obtaining deposits and in withdraw. 
ing and exchanging bonds already 
deposited. There is some justifiea. 
tion, in individual cases, for this erit- 
icism. However, if unfortunate ex- 
periences have occurred in the past, 
the writer wishes to emphasize the 
fact that changes have evolved. The 
Postal Savings System is now a bet- 
ter centralized, more efficient and 
better administered organization 
than it was. This is easily under- 
standable. It is now possible to as- 
certain approximately what amount 
of postal savings funds is available 
previous to the bank’s authorization 
to qualify. In other words, before 
the board of directors of a certain 
bank gives authorization to petition 
for postal funds, it is possible to as- 
certain the probable deposit, if the 
bank should qualify. It is also now 
possible to previously ascertain the 
status of obligations considered for 
security. It is not necessary to buy 
securities on the chance that they 
may be acceptable as collateral. It is 
possible for banks interested in qual- 
ifying to merely draw up authoriza- 
tion papers and to instruct a dealer 
or a broker familiar with the system 
and its personnel to effect the me- 
chanies of the negotiation. It is 
necessary, however, to do_ this 
through a house thoroughly familiar 
with the details. Misunderstanding 
in the past has occurred through un- 
familiar negotiation. Thus quick 
action is now assured and any pos- 
sible intricacy may be easily averted. 
It is of paramount importance 
that the utmost discrimination be 
exercised in the purchasing of mu- 
nicipal securities to be used as col- 
lateral against deposits. It seems re- 
dundant to mention that only the 
highest-grade obligations should be 
purchased. Municipal obligations as 
a class can no longer be considered 
as invulnerable securities. The ree- 
ord of the past few years indicates 
that there are many grades of mu- 
nicipal bonds ranging from an excel- 
lent rating to a hopeless rating. Only 
those bonds which pass rigid and 
scrutinous tests for investment safe- 
ty should be considered. There are 
many such obligations available. 
Contrary to the beliefs of certain 
investment schools, there are munic- 
ipal and state bonds available which 
are virtually depression-proof. These. 
in the present market, can be pur- 
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chased at very advantageous levels. 
If measured bonds are purchased for 
use as collateral, a profitable agency 
is added to the bank which qualifies 
for postal funds. The timeliness of 
the present in qualifying for these 
funds affords an opportunity which 
most banks should not neglect. 


Fewer But Better Directors 
(Continued from page 333) 

for the smaller directorates. Indus- 

tries now are so interrelated that 

relatively few business men are en- 

tirely competent to keep a bank post- 

ed on conditions and developments. 

Of course, the downward revision 
of the number of members of a 
bank’s board necessarily must be 
consonant with the size of the insti- 
tution’s territory and the divergence 
of its banking activities. It is obvious 
that ten men qualified to cope with 
any situation which may arise in an 
inland city cannot be expected to 
exercise the same grasp of conditions 
in a seaport town 200 miles away. 
For this reason, the trend is mod- 
ified in the ease of large branch bank- 
ing institutions, and yet, the trend 
is there. 

In the case of the Bank of 
America, the size of the board has 
been reduced about 50% without 
curtailing the scope of the directors 
or narrowing their sphere of influ- 
ence. The move was instituted as a 
part of a program designed to keep 
directors better informed on policies 
and operations, making it possible 
for them to render fuller cooperation 
to the bank’s officers. Results have 
been more than encouraging. 

Directors today are in closer touch 
with the affairs of the bank, and in 
better coordination with the officers 
and staff than would ever have been 
possible without reduction of the 
size of the directing body. The de- 
tails of organization plans have been 
brought closer to them, with imme- 
diate benefit in understanding and 
interpretation. 

Closer contact between officers 
and members of the board tends to 
speed up action on important mat- 
ters, especially since the adoption of 
the committee system, bringing some 
officers and some board members to- 
gether in preparation of any matter 
to receive the attention of the direc- 
torate. Committee meetings are 
scheduled in such a way as to dove- 
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tail with the regular meetings of the 
board. Committees acting on loans, 
trust investments, and general oper- 
ating problems meet in the forenoon 
of the appointed day. When the 
board of directors convenes in the 
afternoon, its members have first- 
hand. knowledge of specialized prob- 
lems. They are in a position to do 
more than regisfer a perfunctory 
**Aye’’ or ‘‘Nay.’’ They are quali- 
fied to serve the institution as active 
participants in the management—in 
short, to ‘‘direct, regulate, guide, 
and order.’’ 





How Loans Can Be Classified 


(Continued from page 330) 

the way to safety and success. A 
larger bank credit can gradually be 
developed by close cooperation and 
understanding between the customer 
and the bank. As the risk is reduced, 
the grade or quality of the loan im- 
proves. 

Bonds are graded according to 
security, earnings, and company 
management. Why is it not just as 
reasonable to grade bank loans? 

The three cardinal principles of 


(Continued on page 368) 


What Is the 


Associated System Doing 
To Build New Business? 


NE of the Associated System’s 
solutions to the problem of 


securing new business during these 
difficult times is the Employees’ Busi- 


ness Building Plan. 


During the first eight months of the opera- 
tion of the Plan, employees working dur- 
ing their free time found 90,090 customers 
who were prospects for increased use of 
Associated services. These customers bought 
$895,550 of electric and gas appliances 
whose use means $366,600 annual revenue. 


Stories of Service: 


The Oil Station Man 


Every evening an Associated 
employee in New England 
passed a dark oil station. 
Once he suggested lighting. 
But the proprietor said he 
did not need lights, that he 
did not keep open at nights 
because he lived 20 miles out 
of the city. Repeated urging 


Participation in this Plan by em- 
ployees is voluntary, since work is 
done during free time. Employees 
turn in the names of prospects, and 
sales are made by company sales- 
men or by dealers. 


BENEFITS OF PLAN 


To Customers. They are helped to over- 
come costly, inefficient, and obsolete 
methods of cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 


To the Company. It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 


Yo Employees. They receive comprehen- 
sive training in the utility business, and 
are given unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment of their capabilities. 


To Dealers. Local appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 


induced him to try one lamp. 
Business improved, so that 
he moved his family to the 
city, put in a gasoline pump 
and other equipment, and 
lighted his entire place to go 
after business ona larger scale. 


The Society Leader 


A society woman in an up- 
state New York city was pre- 
paring for a large party at her 
lakeshore home. Just when 
hot water was needed for 
many purposes, it became un- 
available. An Associated em- 
ployee happened to call at 
this time. He urged auto- 
matic gas water heating, and 
promised to have a unit in- 
stalled that afternoon. The 
contract was signed, and two 
hours later the heater was 
installed and operating. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 





Banking Friends 


are 


How Loans Can Be Classified 


(Continued from page 367) 
eredit are character, capacity and 
capital, and in whatever degree we 
find these present, we should be able 
to grade our loans, determine the 
quality of each, and fairly fix the 
selling price or interest rate. 


Banking Dict Oe ee ns 


It is the duty of every progressive Bank Officer 


to make and keep lasting friendships for his Bank. 


No matter whether you spend $5, $50,000 or 
nothing in advertising, this book will show you the 
various ways of going about making and keeping 
friends for your Bank. Compiled by Don Knowlton, 
a leading financial advertising man, it contains the 
17 years research conducted by all the nation’s 
successful Bank publicity men. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


(533 pages, bound in Blue Cloth) 


Its 28 chapters take the mystery out of Bank 
publicity and lay it out in clear, concise language. 
This book should be a part of every good Bank 
Officer's working equipment. Send for a copy now 
and see if we are not right. 








“In no field of Business is there greater need for vigor- | 
ous and intelligent Advertising Policies at present than | 
in Finance.” 


—FRANCIS H. SISSON, 


President, American Bankers Association 





RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISING 
FOR BANKS 
and owe you nothing. 

SS eee ree ' sais. de oR 
KNOWLTON 


Bank.... 


Address. . 


Send a copy of Advertising for Banks for 5 days’ perusal, 
obligation-free. If I like the book, I'll honor your statement , : hed 
for $5 when I receive it. If not, I'll return it in good condition agement, and the ideal is reache¢ 


confine ourselves to prime loans. In 
my opinion, it is highly important 
that bankers should give good coun- 
sel and otherwise assist all persons 
of integrity and thrift. We should 
not back away from our responsibil- 
ity to the individual or our commu- 
nities merely because such loans are 
small and troublesome. Nor should 
we make them without due regard 
for ultimate safety and profit. 

There are different degrees of risk 
in loans just as there are in build- 
ings and human lives that are in- 
sured for one purpose or another. 
Two buildings of entirely different 
type of construction, one fireproof 
and the other not, may be insured 
for the same amount but at widely 
different premium costs. Two lives 
may be insured for the same amount, 
but because of the difference in age, 
conditions of health or exposure to 
risk, the premiums are not the same. 
The ultimate aim is to have a profit 
on both transactions—not a larger 
final net on the one with the greater 
risk. By the same token, it is my 
thought that loans should be graded 
and interest rates or service charges, 
or some other adjustment, made to 
equalize these various classes so that 
in the final analysis the bank gets a 
fair compensation for the use of its 
money. 

The point is this: both buildings 
should be insured; both lives should 
be insured ; and both loans should be 
made; but the insurance premium 
and the pay for the loan should be 


Inspect a Copy for 5 Days at Our Expense! so adjusted as to reasonably insure 


the ultimate payment, together with 
a net profit on both. 

The soul, the safety and the per- 
sonality of a bank shines out through 
the quality of its loans, its loaning 
policy and the character of its man- 


only when a friend and a profit are 
made out of the same transaction. 


The men who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and 
sueceed—Lloyd Jones. 
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A Self-Proving Loan Record 
(Continued from page 352) 
however, merely a proof of the cor- 
rectness of the items actually posted, 
but in order to determine whether 
all the items which entered into the 
previous day’s work were posted, it 
is necessary that the totals of the 
debit and eredit columns on the 
liability journal sheet agree with the 
total debits and eredits to bills dis- 
counted, respectively, which appear 
in the summary on the eash settle- 

ment sheet. 

The total of the liability ledger, 
which ineludes the last balance ap- 
pearing in both the direct and in- 
direct columns, must at all times 
agree with the total notes, and, as a 
result, the same item should not be 
posted to more than one account. It 
is, therefore, necessary, in the case 
where the names of two or more per- 
sons for whom accounts are main- 
tained in the liability ledger appear 
on the same note, that the item be 
posted to but one account, and that a 
miscellaneous liability slip be filed 
for each of the others, or that an 
entry in red be made on such other 
account(s), but not ineluded in 
either the direct or indirect total, 
which would serve as notice of addi- 
tional liability. 

The amount of the credit on the 
liability ledger is ticked against the 
corresponding debit so that the items 
in the debit column not ticked would 
at all times represent the total 
liability. 

Our loans are classified on the gen- 
eral ledger as secured (one or more 
names), collateral, and real estate 
secured by any lien on real estate) ; 
in addition to which we have a sup- 
plementary control which sets forth 
the total of demand notes and time 
notes separately. 


Banks Educating Depositors 
(Continued from page 339) 

Number three is entitled ‘‘ Loans 
To Individuals’’ and here the re- 
quirements for establishing credit 
are made clear in a few words. 

Number four is entitled ‘*‘ Making 
Commercial Loans.’’ Here again the 
methods of establishing a credit line 
are made clear. 

Number five is entitled ‘‘The Duty 
Of A Depositor.’’ This copy closes 
with this paragraph: 

‘*You would not expect your bank 
to maintain this service at a loss. Is 
it not the duty of the depositor to 
maintain a compensating balance or 
to agree to a charge for this serv- 
ice ? _ 

Number six emphasizes the impor- 
tance of complete and accurate 
records in any business in order to 
establish eredit relations with the 
bank. 

An explanation of the transit 
system and the many complications 
it involves makes the copy for num- 
ber seven entitled, ‘‘How Your 
Cheeks Are Paid.’’ 

Self-liquidating loans are explain- 
ed in number eight, and number nine 
makes the startling statement ‘‘The 
Depositors Are Really The Lend- 
ers.”’ Here, practical emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of com- 
mercial funds being loaned only for 
temporary purposes and not for 
fixed capital. 

The concluding paragraph is: 
‘*The bank that is most effective in 
stimulating trade and in protecting 
its depositors’ funds is the bank 
that shows a high turnover of its 
loanable funds.’’ 

The closing advertisment is en- 
titled ‘‘ Tested Requirements Instead 
Of Arbitrary Rules’’ and is featured 
by this paragraph: 


BANKERS are specifying 


Ky 


The Nation's Business Paper 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 


economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! tear it! testit! and you will specify it! 
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“If there is anything about our 
methods or requirements that you 
don’t understand, we shall be glad 
to have you ask about it. There is 
nothing mysterious about conduct- 
ing a banking business, afd you will 
find that there is a sound reason 
behind any practice that we have 
adopted. ”’ 

This illustrates the frankness with 
which a bank ean diseuss banking 
policies with its customers. It seems 
strange that most bankers have been 
afraid to be frank with their ecus- 
tomers, when every case on record 
in which the bank has made clear 
explanation of banking functions 
has resulted in benefits to the bank’ 
and not harm. Customers are always 
more ready to conform to banking 
requirements when they feel that 
the bank is willing to explain any 
feature of banking, than when they 
vet the feeling that the bank is 
secretive. 

An example of banking leadership 


(Continued on page 370) 


ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 
their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 
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Latest List of 


Open Banks! 


HE 15th edition Kry To THE NUMERICAL Sys- 

TEM OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
now available, is the latest list of American Banks 
open for transit operations, up to date as of May 31, 
1933. 


This book contains a special numerical list of cities 
to save you time in locating city Banks for registering 


items. It has a numerical list of all American Banks 
by state and city to enable you to locate quickly any 
Bank by its transit number. It also has an alpha- 
betical-geographical list which makes it possible for 
you to determine the transit number of any Bank in 
the United States. 


Your transit letter writing costs will be cut 90% 
when you use this handy book to list your credit 
and collection items numerically. Send for copies 
before the supply is exhausted—each copy ordered 
will pay for itself in a very few days’ operations. 


Banks Educating Depositors 
(Continued from page 369) 

in business recovery is to be found 

in an advertisement published by 

the Norristown-Penn Trust Co. of 

Norristown, Pa., entitled ‘‘ Renovize 

and Economize.”’ 

The copy reads as follows: 

‘*That day of low-cost remodeling 
and repairing for which you have 
waited so long, is here. Prices are 
the lowest in 15 years. Building 
materials are now, in many Cases, 
being sold for less than it costs to 
produce them. Labor, which is three 
fourths of the cost, is now 25% to 
50% cheaper than at any time since 
1913.”’ 

What better example of a bank’s 
part in business leadership could be 
asked for? 

Cooperation with business houses 
in stimulating buying has been ear- 
ried still farther by the Buffalo 
Morris Plan Industrial Banking Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The bank has a 
four-column full length advertise- 
ment and on the two columns on 
each side of this are advertisements 
of local business men. The bank’s 
copy urges people to buy money on 
time and pay cash for merchandise. 

The advertisements of the business 
men emphasize cash prices and the 
advantages of cash payments. 

Certainly this full page display is 
extremely educational, for it demon- 
strates to readers practical ways of 
financing purchases. This method 
could easily be followed by any bank 


| for any purpose in which local busi- 


ness can be benefited by cooperation. 
A great many trust companies 
have been using effective educational 
copy. One illustration will indicate 
what is being done. It is taken from 
an advertisement of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
The picture shows a man writing 
his will. The headline is ‘‘I Hereby 
Bequeath $20,000 To Waste.’’ 


The copy demonstrates the large 
percentage of waste that results 
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Ranp M¢ENatty & Co., Official Numbering Agents, American Bankers Association 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago. 


from an estate left to an imexpelf ting , 
ienced beneficiary without the benef less ¢ 
fit of trust company aid. for nz 

It seems to me that there is nop Und 
doubt but that the era of banking oe 
publie relations which seems to be ea 
beginning now is to be one of publit) joey 
education. Never has there been any f taken 
harm come from sincere efforts made> Kemp 
to educate the public to banking. both 


Send us..... copies of the 15th edition Key To THE 
NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION and charge our account $2.50 per copy. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Holderness Mentioned For 


A. B. A. Executive 


As he retired from the presidency of 
the Missouri Bankers Association, Marvin 
E. Holderness, vice president of the First 
National Bank in 
St. Louis, was men- 
tioned as a eandi- 
date for’ second vice 
president of the 
American Bankers 
Association, which 
officer will be elected 
at. the annual con- 
vention to be held 
in Chicago early in 
September. 

If he is elected 
second vice president 
this year, he will accede to the presidency 
in 1935. 


M. E. HOLDERNESS 


Chase Makes New 
Appointments 


The following appointments to the 
official staff of The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York were 
recently. 


made 


Jonas C. Andersen and Charles F. 
Batchelder, vice presidents; John 8S. 
Linen and Leslie W. Snow, second vice 
presidents; Edward A. Crone, Walter W. 
Downing, John T. Inglesby, Jr., Arthur 
D. Lane and George H. Reeves, assistant 
cashiers. 

FRANK C. MINDNICH, vice president, has 
been elected president of the Federal 
Trust Co. of Newark, N. J. 


Wm. T. Kemper Again Heads 
Commerce Of Kansas City 


Credited with being the maker of the 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mr. 
Wm. T. Kemper is again chairman of 
the board of that bank after an absence 
from the banking business for a period 
of ten years. Back in 1906 when the 
trust company was started as a companion 
of the National Bank of Commerce, the 
organizers selected Mr. Kemper to operate 
the company. His outstanding qualitica- 
tions were excellent business ability, tire- 
less energy and an astounding memory 
for names and events. 

Under his leadership, the bank grew 
tapidly until 1917 when Mr. Kemper sold 
his entire interest in the bank and re- 
tired from that field. Within six months, 
however, the two Commerce banks were 
taken into common ownership and Mr. 
Kemper was invited back to head them 
both as chairman of their boards. 
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Ten years ago he again sold his hold- 
ings in Commerce Trust Co., which had 
in the meantime absgrbed the National 
Bank of Commerce and Mr. Kemper then 
thought he was finally retiring from the 
banking business. 

The Kansas City Mexico and Orient 
Railroad went into receivership about that 
time and Mr. Kemper was appointed re- 
ceiver. He revived and rehabilitated the 
road and after a few years sold it to the 
Santa Fe at a figure which is reputed 
to have netted Mr. Kemper and his 
a substantial reward for the 
ability and energy which he had put into 
his work. 


associates 


During the ten years of his absence 
from active interest in the bank, it is 
an open secret that Mr. Kemper’s tele- 
phone number in his office two blocks 
down the street was identical with that 
of the bank. He had never lost contact 
and influence and sound judgment 
were a constant source of valuable supply 
to Commerce Trust Company. 


his 


Former Harris Forbes Men 
Form New Company 


Formation of a new investment bank- 
ing organization, probably. to be known 
as Starkweather & Co., has been under- 
taken by a group of executives who 
were formerly associated with Harris, 
Forbes & Co. The new corporation began 
business about June 1. 

John K. Starkweather, who was execu- 
tive vice president of the Chase Harris 
Forbes Corp. in charge of retail distri- 
bution and formerly head of the sales 
department of Harris, Forbes & Co., will 
have a leading voice in the new company. 
His immediate associates in New York 
will be Samuel S. Rodman and Don C. 
Wheaton. 


Chase National Reduces 
Directorate 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Chase National Bank in New York 
City, the number on the board of direc- 
tors was reduced from 72 to 36. The 
directors who will serve for the present 
year are as follows: Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Charles S. McCain, John MeHugh, Vincent 
Astor, Gordon Auchineloss, Earl D. Babst, 
Howard Bayne, Francis H. Brownell, 
Henry W. Cannon, Neweomb Carlton, 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., Maleolm G. 
Chace, Edward J. Cornish, Bertram Cutler, 
Thomas M. Debevoise, Franklin D/’Olier, 
Frederick H. Ecker, Edward H. R. Green, 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Arthur G. Hoffman, 
Ralph C. Holmes, L. F. Loree, Thomas 
N. MeCarter, Albert G. Milbank, Jeremiah 


1933 


- 


M. 
Parkinson, 


Milbank, 
Oliver, Thomas I. 


George Moffet, Joseph D. 
Samuel F. 
, Pryor, Andrew W. Robertson, Ferdinand 
W. Roebling, Jr., Charles M. Schwab, 
Robert C. Stanley, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
George P. Whaley, 
Winthrop. 


Henry Rogers 


Hecht And Lucas Head 
New Orleans Banks 


Rudolph 8. Hecht heads the Hibernia - 
National Bank which succeeds the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, as 
chairman of the 
board, and Oliver 
G. Lueas is chair- 
man of the board 
of the National 
Bank of Commerce, 
successor to the 
Canal Bank & 
Trust Co. 

The two banks 
have opened with 
capital of $3,000,- 
000 each, half of 
which was sub- 
seribed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. in the form 
of preferred stock and half by the stock- 
holders and depositors of the old institu- 
tions. 


RUDOLPH S. HECHT 


Mr. Hecht was formerly president of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. and Mr. 
Lueas was president of the Canal Bank & 
Trust Co. 


The Hibernia National will make 43% 
of the old bank’s deposits available at 
once and the National Bank of Commerce 
will make 30% available to Canal Bank 
depositors. 


Officers of the new Hibernia National 
Bank are: 

R. 8S. Heeht, 
chairman of _ the 
board; A. P. How- 
ard, chairman of 
executive commit- 
tee; A. P. Ima- 
horn, president, 
J. H. Kepper, ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent; Bernard 
MeCloskey, vice 
president; Fred 
W. Ellsworth, vice 
president; Willis 
G. Wilmot, vice 
president . G. W. Owen, Jr., cashier; and 
Louis V. DeGruy, trust officer. 

Officers of the National Bank of Com- 
merece are: Oliver G. Lucas, chairman of 
the board; A. D. Geoghegan, president, 
Clay W. Beckner, executive vice president, 
and Dale Graham, cashier. 


OLIVER G. LUCAS 
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Lyon Outlines Needs Of 
Modern Public Relations 


Speaking on the subject ‘‘ Human Rela- 
tions In Banking,’’ H. A. Lyon, president 
of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
and advertising 
manager of the 
Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York, before 
the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois 
Bankers Association 
Convention in Chi- 
cago, emphasized the 
necessity of officers 
of banks recognizing 
that human relations 

H. A. LYON in banking is now 
the most important 
subject for the chief executive. 

He warned the bankers of Illinois that 
public relations is not merely a matter 
of the use of printed space but is pri- 
marily a matter of the right banking 
policy and then energetic and intelligent 
publicizing of that policy. 





Mr. Lyon has had a broad experience 
in this type of work beginning as assis- 
tant secretary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in 1916. Following was an 
experience in the First National Bank of 
Boston. He now occupies the position of 
chief public relations executive of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 

While in Chicago, Mr. Lyon also ad- 
dressed the Chicago Chapter of the 
Financial Advertisers Association and de- 
veloped a lively interest in the coming 
F. A. A. convention which will be held 
in New York September 11-14. ‘‘Doc’’ is 
sure to have a big and enthusiastic dele- 
gation from Chicago. 


Price Heads 1933-34 
C. F. A. Officers 


Officers of the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers for the year 1933-34 were elected 
as follows: President, Chester L. Price, 
City National Bank & Trust Co.; vice 
president, J. K. Waibel, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co.; 


Twelve Conventions Scheduled 


EVENT 


American Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Convention 
Financial Advertisers Assn. 
Florida Bankers Convention 
Investment Bankers Association 


Kentucky Bankers Convention 
Massachussetts Savings Banks Convention 
Montana Bankers Convention 

Mortgage Bankers Association 

North Carolina Bankers Convention 
Savings Banks Association of New York 
Wyoming Bankers Convention 














DATE PLACE 
Sept.4-7 |Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 7 |Rehoboth, Del. 
Sept. 11-14 |New York, N. Y. 
[Postponed (Orlando, Fla. 
Oct. 28- Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 1 
September |Louisville, Ky. 
Sept. 15-16 
July 28-29 |Helena, Mont. 
Oct. 10-11 (St. Louis, Mo. 
Postponed /Pinehurst, N. C. 
Oct. 23-24 |New York City 
Sept. 1-2 Casper, Wyo. 








G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 





GENERAL MoTorRsS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~- New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES 





IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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secretary, Ruth H. Gates, State Bank & 
Trust Co., Evanston, Illinois; treasurer, 


Dorothy 8S. Trevino, Personal Loan & 
Savings Bank. Directors: Fred WwW, 
Mathison, National Security Bank of 


Chicago; Charles 8. Frye, Chicago Journal} 
of Commerce; W. G. Donne, Chicago City 
Bank & Trust Co.; Guy W. Cooke, First 
National Bank of Chicago; R. R. Jeffris, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 





STERLING B. Cramer, formerly of 
Chicago and later president of the First 
Central Trust Co. of Akron, Ohio, has 
recently been appointed vice president 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati to replace Monte J. Goble who 
has been retired on pension by the board 
after 31 years’ service. 


Sam P. Judd Joins Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc. 


Sam P. Judd joined Jimm Daugherty, 
Ine., St. Louis Advertising agency, June 
first. Mr. Judd became advertising 
manager of the old Mercantile Trust Co. 
in 1922, and when that institution merged 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
1929, became advertising director of the 
combined banks. He is noted for writing 
a clear, lucid style of copy, always with 


a human interest appeal. In his new con- | 


nection with Jimm Daugherty, Inc., Mr. 
Judd’s services will be utilized on a 
wide variety of accounts, giving him a 
long-sought opportunity to work in a 
broader field. It was indicated that he 
will give special attention to the agency’s 
financial accounts. 


A. B. A. To Review 
A Century Of Progress 


The Amervican Bankers Association an- 
nounced its annual convention for 1933 
to be held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, September 4 to 7 inclusive. 

A Century Of Progress Exposition, 
which is in session during the rest of the 
summer and fall, will in itself undoubt- 
edly attract more bankers to the annual 
convention than might otherwise attend. 
In fact, it would not be at all surprising 
to have a representation from 85% or 
90% of the banks of the country at this 
year’s meeting. 

At the same time that A Century Of 
Progress in industry is being reviewed 
at the Exposition, it will naturally be 
appropriate for bankers to review 4 
century of progress in American banking. 
An outline of this progress will be 4 
feature of the next issue of Rand 
MENally Bankers Monthly. 

Not only has American banking greatly 
improved since the wildeat days of 1838, 
but Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly also 
celebrates a record of progress, for this 
is its fiftieth year of publication. The 
special issue will contain some most il 
teresting quotations from 
years ago. 


issues of 5V 
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Atlanta, Georgia Leads In 
Salary Increases 


Employees of the Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. were pleasantly surprised 
when they recently received an announce- 
ment that salaries would be increased 5% 
effective immediately. The 
announcement was made by Ryburn G. 
Clay, president. He stated, however, that 
the increase would not include the officers. 

He gave as the reason for the increase 
in wages the increase in cost of living 
and cooperation with the President who 
suggested that salaries and wages be in- 
ereased wherever possible. 


to beeome 


EUGENE T. NEVILLE, fornterly assistant 
eashier of the Harriman National Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York City, has been 
appointed assistant vice president of the 
Trust Co. of North America, New York 
City. 

L. J. DERFLINGER, formerly vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., has been appointed cashier of the 
Clinton National and Clinton Savings 
banks, both at Clinton, Ia. 


Harris Hart, vice president of B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., has been elected 
chairman of the new board of directors 
of the (closed) American Bank & Trust 
Co. of Richmond, Va., as well as head 
of the depositors’ protective committee. 


DANIEL LipsKy, for many years vice 
president of the Manufacturers Trust Co., 
N. Y. in charge of publicity, has become 
a general partner in the Stock Exchange 
frm of Bernard, Winkler & Co. 


Sisson Sees A Weakening 
Influence In Guaranty 


Of Deposits 


Speaking before the Illinois Bankers 
Association at its annual convention, 
Francis H. Sisson, president of the 
American Bankers 
Association, called 
attention to the 
weakness in the 


guaranty of deposit 
plan recently passed 
by Congress, empha- 
sizing that it is 
likely to have a 
tendency to en- 
eourage poor bank 
management and to 
discourage good bank 





FRANCIS H. SISSON 


managers. 
It is quite evident. that the better 
managed and larger banks would be 


severely penalized by such a law, due to 
the fact that the greatest cost of main- 
taining the deposit guaranty would be 
upon them, and naturally they would get 
the least benefit. 

President Sisson made a most favorable 
impression upon the bankers of Illinois. 
There is every evidence that they were 
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all proud of their national leader and 
his sensible views. 


Speaking before the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, President Sisson 
said in part: ‘‘Fewer banks, more 


adequately capitalized, better supervised 
and better managed, standardization of 
laws and methods, greater and more intel- 
ligent cooperation between government and 
banking, better understanding by the pub- 
lie of its joint respgnsibility in maintain, 
ing banking solvency and efficiency—these 
are the primary needs of banking reform 
which should be given first consideration 
and be the foundation of our banking 
system of the future. For such a system 
no guaranty of deposits would be neces- 
sary and the depositors’ interest would be 
fully protected. No considerations of 
political expediency can warrant Congress 
in avoiding these essential steps in reform 
by shifting the burden of an inadequate 
system upon the sound banks and taxing 
the stockholders and depositors of goo: 
banks to cover the errors and losses of 
the unsound.’’ 

J. ERNEST SMITH has been 
vice president of the Central 
Bank of Oakland, Cal. 


Help In Selling By Mail 


The Robert Collier Letter Book. 
434 Pages, Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. Cloth. $6. 


elected a 
Nationa! 


Here is a business book that is every bit 

interesting as a novel. The author 
weaves into the story of his experiences the 
more technical points of ‘‘ How to Arouse 
That Acquisitive Feeling,’’ ‘‘ Getting 
News Interest Into Your Letters,’’ ‘‘ Mo- 
tives That Make People Buy,’’ ‘‘Supply- 
ing That Impulse and the Six Essentials of 
a Good Letter.’’ 

He gives examples of his and other suc- 
cessful letter writers’ work to illustrate 
the points he brings out. But he skips 
lightly over the fundamentals to show you 
there is something beyond the mere rules 
of good letter writing that brings the re- 
sults. 

He says, for example, ‘‘description of 
your service is necessary. But description, 
no matter how interestingly done, will never 
sell your service to thousands. It is what 
it will do for the one who buys it that 
counts! ’’ 

One of the greatest points of his success 
in writing letters is the ‘‘hook’’ he puts 
into them. Let us say you have written a 
letter to get new business or to make a 
collection that complies with all the requi- 
sites of a good letter, but still it does not 
bring results. What then? Provide a pen 
alty! 

‘* As the tail is to the kite, as the rudder 
is to the ship, so is the close to any im- 
portant letter,’’ says Collier. ‘‘It may be 
a perfectly good letter aside from that. It 
may fit right into the reader’s thoughts, 
it may interest him, it may spur him to 
action, but if it does not tell him what to 
do, if it does not provide a penalty for not 
doing it, your prospect will slip away from 
you like a fish off the hook.’’ 


as 
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WHEN THE INVESTOR | 
ASKS THE BANKER: 








“Is the supervision of 
Quarterly Income Shares, 
in the hands of 


an experienced manage- 


Inc., 


ment ?”’ 





THE BANKER 
CAN REPLY: 


i] The management of 


Quarterly Income Shares, 


Inc., is closely identified 


with Administrative and 
Research Corporation, 
which has the established 


position and long experi- 





ence of pioneers in the fixed 


investment trust field. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
i CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
} investment houses and banks 


























LE AN ES SR TT TERT FS) 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 


Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 
Inventory 


JAWRENCE A. T. GIBSON, President 
AREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


PORTLAND 
403 HOYT ST. 


CHICAGO 
ONE LA SALLE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO 
W. P. STORY BLDG. 37 DRUMM ST. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 





State & Town 


Alabama 
Flomaton 
Luverne 


Red Level 
California 
Folsom City 





Hollywood 


Los Angeles 
Los Nietos 


Connecticut 
Manchester 

Georgia 
Cuthbert 


Cuthbert 
Griffin 
Idaho 
Kendrick 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Moline 
Oakdale 


Roanoke 
Stockton 
Indiana 
Dupont 
Hammond 
Holton 
Lyons 


Mooreland 
Mt. Summit 


New Lisbon 
Oldenburg 
Oxford 
South Bend 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Burlington 


Hartley 
Iowa Falls 
Kent 
Northwood 


Waterloo 


Kansas — 
Argonia 


Cheney 

Talmage 
Kentucky 

Carrsville 
Louisiana 

Mansfield 

ine 

East Millinocket 

Northeast Harbor 

South West Harbor 
Massachusetts 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 


Michigan 
Birmingham 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


80 Reopened banks; 1 National; 77 State and 2 State bank branches 
41 New banks; 8 National; 21 State and 6 State bank branches; 2 Private; 4 Agencies 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Escambia County Bank 61-524 (Reopened May 8) 


*Luverne Bank & Trust Co. 61-554 
(Opened May 15) 
Peoples Bank 61-439 (Reopened Feb. 17) 


Bank of America (Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1336 (Open Mar. 27) 


Hollywood State Bank 90-984 (Closed March 14) 


(Reopened March 21) 


*Broadway State Bank 16-111 (Reopened May 11) 
Bank of Santa Fe Springs 90-1049 (Closed March 


15) (Reopened March 21) 
Manchester Trust Co. 51-220 (New) 


Davis Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1140 
(Open Jan. 4) 

*Reid Banking Co. (Private) 64-1141 
(Opened May 1) 

The State Bank 64-118 (Opened May 1) 


Kendrick State Bank 92-123 (Reopened Apr. 1 on 


restricted basis) 


*National Security Bank 2-414 (Opened May 27) 
Moline National Bank 70-2140 (Open Feb. 14) 
Oakdale State Bank 70-1499 (Reopened Apr. 21) 
*Roanoke State Bank 70-1805 (Reopened June 5) 
First National Bank 70-2141 (Open Apr. 8) 


Dupont State Bank 71-732 (Reopened Apr. 19) 
Calumet State Bank 71-88 (Open Mar. 4) 
Holton State Bank 71-783 (Reopened Apr. 15) 
Corn Exchange Bank 71-1105 (Reopened 
Apr. 21. Class B) 
Farmers State Bank 71-1082 (Reopened Apr. 14) 
Citizens State Bank 71-850 (Branch of New 
Castle, Ind.) (Opened Apr. 17) 
Citizens State Bank 71-857 (Branch of New 
Castle) (Opened Apr. 24) 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 71-871 
(Reopened May 3) 
State Bank of Oxford 71-595 
(Reopened Feb. 23) 
St. Joseph County Savings Bank 71-51 
(Reopened Apr. 1) 
St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co. 71-53 
(Reopened Apr. 1) 


*First National Bank in Burlington 72-2151 
(Opened June 1) 

*Security State Bank 72-2150 (Reopened May 15) 

*Iowa Falls State Bank 72-2152 
(Opened about June 1) 

Kent State Savings Bank 72-1394 (Reopened. 
Now operating under S. F. 111) 

*Northwood State Bank 72-2153 


*National Bank of Waterloo 72-43 
(Opened about June 15) 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank 83-720 
(Reopened Apr. 25) 

Cheney State Bank 83-450 (Reopened Apr. 13) 

*Talmage State Bank 83-1448 (Opened May 26) 


*Farmers Bank & Trust Co. (Agency of Marion) 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 84-108 
(Reopened Apr. 3 under frozen deposit plan) 


— Trust Co, (Agency of Millinocket, 

Me. 

Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co. (Agency of 
Bar Harbor, Me.) 

Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co. (Agency of 
Bar Harbor, Me.) 


Haverhill Trust Co. 53-171 (Reopened Feb. 27) 
*Community Savings Bank 53-121 


*Wabeek State Bank 74-1175 (Opened May 22) 





SURPLUS & 


Prorits PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL 


$ 5,000 E. R. Partridge 
Surplus 


25,000 5,000 J. L. Foshee 
sGhENSEC Rue wesdandes F. H. Davis, Manager 
P. M. Reid 
50,000 1,000 D. R. Cumming 
200,000 N. B. Collins 
a pee H. E. Otte 
15,000 2,900 Geo. J. Decker 
50,000 . Julius Porth 
25,000 3,750 W. E. White 
25,000 - 12,000 J. E. Meyer 
25,000 11,000 J. W. Simpers 
ree ia John L. Morgan 
25,000 230 Gilbert Conwell 
35,000 3,930 J. W. Johnson 
100,000 25,000 A. J. Benner 
15,000 5,000 Ernest McDowell 
25,000 5,000 R. M. Smith 
15,000 5,000 J. S. Veenker 
Surplus 
200,000 50,000 James Graham 
Surplus 
ee ne Bertha S. Sumpter 
100,000 77,930 H. M. Pethybridge 
aan ........ Louis McAloon 
62,500 17,500 Geo. B. Judson 


CasHIER 


E.R. Partridge 


R. H. Foshee 


E. J. Lister, Manager 


Anna Davis, Cashier 
C. O. Johnson 


S. T. Martin 


J. L. Brichetto 
B. H. Wood 
T. G. Tibby 
C. O. Parvin 
F. F. McGuire 


Theo. Moor 
W. P. Castner 
Mell Mitchell 


H. L. Williams 
Harry C. Shively, Mer 


Fairamel Hallgarth, Mer. 


Mortimer Goodwin 


Frances Parker, Asst. Cash. 
A. F. Thornborg 


N. E. Kelley 
Chas. McKinstry 


M. M. Wooden 


Mrs. Eolia B. Holmes, Mgr. 
Miss Marion Clark, Mer. 


R. N. Symonds, Treasurer 
L. C. Parker, Treas. 


F. C. Schlorff 


(Continued on next page) 
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— State & Town 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Ionia 
Lansing 


Middleville 
Plymouth 


Schoolcraft 


Tecumseh 

Stambaugh 
; Mississippi 

Nettleton 


Rienzi 
Tupelo 


Missouri ; 
Caruthersville 


| Cross Timbers 


Fair Play 
Granville 

(Paris P. O.) 
Iberia 


New Cambria 
Osage City 


Raytown 
Seneca 


Nebraska 


Byron 


Carroll 

Cedar Bluffs 
Chappell 
Danbury 
Elmwood 
Fort Calhoun 
' Garland 
Greenwood 


Homer 
Humphrey 


Lyons 
Murdock 


Ogallala 
Osmond 


Platte Center 


Rogers 
Schuyler 


Scotia 
Staplehurst 
Union 
Nevada 
Yerington 


New Jersey 
Asbury Park 


sh. 


Ocean Grove 
Red Bank 


North Carolina 
Charlotte 
Murphy 


Wake Forest 
North Dakota 


New Salem 
Ohio 

Canton 

Liberty Center 

Pemberville 


igr. Oklahoma 
Bethany 


Perry 
Oregon 


Gresham 
La Grande 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


NaMe OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


National Bank of Detroit 9-32 (Open Mar. 24) 
State Savings Bank 74-265 (Reopened Apr. 8) 
American State Savings Bank 74-67 
(Reopened Apr. 29) 
*Farmers State Bank 74-741 (Reopened May 15) 
Plymouth United Savings Bank 74-796 
(Reopened May 1) 
Kalamazoo County State Bank 74-827 
(Reopened Feb. 11) 
United Savings Bank 74-334 (Reopened Apr. 15) 
Commercial Bank 74-845 (Reopened Mar. 1) 


*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 85-244 
(Reopened May 24) 

*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 85-382 
(Reopened May 24) 

*Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 85-129 
(Reopened May 24) 


Bank of Caruthersville 80-229 (Closed Mar. 4) 
(Reopened Mar. 25) ° 

*Farmers Bank 80-1665 (Reopened under 
restrictions) 

Citizens State Bank 80-752 (Reopened Mar. 1) 

Granville Bank 80-1389 (Reopened and 
operating under restrictions) 

Farmers & Traders Bank 80-748 (Reopened 


Apr. 22) 
Bank of New Cambria 80-1787 (Open Mar. 18) 
Bank of Osage City 80-1512 (Reopened under 
restrictions) 
Raytown Bank 80-1181 (Reopened Feb. 6) 
*State Bank of Seneca 80-1203 (Reopened May 8) 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-674 

(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) 
Carroll State Bank 76-1294 

(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Bank of Cedar Bluffs 76-437 

(Reopened Mar. 25 under H. R. 167) 
Chappell State Bank 76-948 

(Reopened Apr. 1 under H. R. 167) 
Bank of Danbury 76-700 

(Reopened Feb. 20 under H. R. 167) 
*Elmwood Stata Bank 76-370 (Reopened May 11) 

under H. R. 167) 
Fort Calhoun State Bank 76-1001 

(Reopened Mar. 2 under H. R. 167) 
Germantown State Bank 76-731 

(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) 
*Greenwood State Bank 76-737 (Reopened 

Apr. 15 under H. R. 167 Restricted) 
Home State Bank 76-1283 (Reopened Mar. 15) 
Farmers State Bank 76-1033 

(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
*Farmers Bank 76-293 (Reopened May 22 to do 

a limited banking business under H. R. 167) 
Bank of Murdock 76-815 

(Reopened Feb. 11 under H. R. 167) 
*Farmers State Bank 76-1251 (Reopened May 10) 
Security State Bank 76-406 

(Reopened May 1 under H. R. 167) 
Platte County Bank 76-523 

(Reopened Mar. 21 under H. R. 167) 
Bank of Rogers 76-856 (Reopened Mar. 6) 
Banking House of F. Folda 76-129 

(Reopened for limited banking purposes) 
Bank of Scotia 76-863 (Reopened Mar. 10 under 

H. R. 167) 
Bank of Staplehurst 76-870 

(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Bank of Union 76-894 

(Reopened Mar. 23 under H. R. 167) 


Mason Valley Bank 94-47 (Reopened Apr. 13) 


Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank 55-242 
(Reopened May 1) 

Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank (Branch of 
Asbury Park, N. J.) 55-343 (Reopened May 1) 

Merchants Trust Co. 55-579 (Reopened Mar 30 
for unrestricted banking business) 


*Industrial Bank of Mecklenburg 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Receiving office of 
Andrews, N. C.) 

Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) 
66-879 (Open Apr. 1) 


*First State Bank 77-1081 (Reopened June 1) 
Dime Savings Bank 56-73 (Reopened Feb. 14) 


Liberty State Savings Bank 56-1244 
(Reopened Apr. 25) 
Citizens Savings Bank 56-756 (Reopened Feb. 25) 


Farmers State Bank 86-1186 (Reopened and oper- 
ating under moratorium—reorganization in 
progress) 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 86-161 (Reopened 
Feb. 20 under 2-year moratorium) 


The Gresham Bank 96-330 (Open Apr. 1) 
First National Bank 96-328 (Reopened Mar. 2) 


1933 


SURPLUS & 


TITLE 


CasHIER 


E. 8. Burns 
F. B. Post 
C. A. Fors 


W. J. Robertson 
Frank H. Coward 


W. H. Angell 


J. R. Thompson 
L. W. Martindale 


P. T. Wyrick 


Sam E. Killam 


W. N. Stanton 
R. L. Hughes 


A. E. Pailing, Active Execu- 


tive Officer 


E. H. Henderson 
same officers 


J. M. Creamer 
Edward Cizek 


W. P. Schelp 
Frank Dudeck, Jr. 


8S. T. Grohosky 
L. J. J. Jorgenson 


D. E. Beaupert, V. P. & Cash. 
L. H. Burfeind 


E. N. McClees, Treasurer 


H. C. Alexander 
Walter W. Hyde, Mar. 


Geo. W. Howenstine, Sec.- 
Treas. 

L. R. Bowers 

C. H. Titgemeyer 


J. H. Rodgers 
A. K. Parker 
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CaPITAL Paosrre PRESIDENT 
$17,500,000 $7,461,330 W. S. McLucas 
100,000 2,680 R. A. Hawley 
500,000 ....... Don Bates 
: Wm. Kronewitter 
| Re P. W. Voorhies 
, 0 ee Wm. E. Eldridge 
SE Kiccvauaws E. E. Hendershot 
0 eee C. A. Nelson 
weboaseconndesaceeta Same officers in charge 
20,000 2,000 H. N. Paynter 
15,000 2,020'G. M. Martin 
15,000 3,000 J. B. Jones 
20,000 10,000 H. T. Grubb 
25,000 12,330 W. D. Hinton 
30,000 7,670, Wm. G. Putney 
copkenescalecsnaadeus Managed and operated by 
25,000 4,200 Edward Earnst 
ickavlaadnadanes Managed and operated by 
P. L. Hall 
25,000 ......-,H. C. Hansen 
20,000 5,000 C. B. Helmer 
35,000 10,099 'F. J. Feltz 
25,000 7,000 Joseph Cizek 
ivestesabelendewsebs W. P. Schelp 
10,000 7,220 E. F. Folda 
nea S ae Cawehtewewcenwn Edw. L. Kokes 
. eee.) W. C, Jacobs 
jeteetee ene meuweaqes Same officers 
Setisers D. I. Burton 
iievsihelesu meister 
400,000} ........... H. H. Orr 
La cusauc wake cana ncaa dxweekaceddeadaaedcoaa-ccaa | Wie miei 
SO xin ck dace Chas. W. Krieg 
25,000 5,970 B. J. George 
25,000 10,000 J. F. Sherman 
50,000 25,000. C. F. Adams 
125,000 ...........D. I. Stoddard 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


St 
State & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Yo ” PRESIDENT CASHIER - 
ROFITS Floric 
Pennsylvania Bal 
Bentleyville Citizens National Bank 60-1751 (Open Feb. 20) $ 50,000 $25,000 H. B. Richardson Herbert Herzog Stu 
Clairton Samuel Glick 60-1752 (Private Banker) are (Ave Re SCTE Sane aek ee aww ewen ..... Samuel Glick, Owner Geors 
South Carolina Ma 
Chesterfield *Bank of Chesterfield 67-640 (Reopened Mar. 13 ab ee oie'ose:b ec eas OO D. L. Smith oat 
under depositors’ agreement) Idaho 
Columbia The South Carolina State Bank (Branch of one daa ests Makanda bad Reece Reh L eke Rabe se aawen F. J. Lyons Ws 
Charleston) 67-676 (Opened Mar. 21) 
Edgefield Edgefield Cash Depository 67-675 ae , ..... W. C. Tompkins R. N. Norris Illino 
Greenwood Bank of Greenwood 67-84 (Reopened Mar 6) 100,000 10,000 J. B. Sloan J. B. Gambrell, Asst. Cash. Chi 
Landrum Mutual Bank 67-475 (Reopened Feb. 1) 15,000 3,130 J. G. Landrum J. A. Christopher | 
Moncks Corner Connor & Wiggins Depository, Inc. Bs icdeccsaes J. R. Connor Margaret Wiggins Ch 
(Reopened Apr. 15) 
Ninety Six aS ae Sen ere NOON OE TIROOM onc oid calc ncccuwdedal ch ncdesS ice cccanesenswesele H. T. Sloan, Manager } Ch 
wood) (Reopened Mar. 6) ; 
Orangeburg *Orangeburg Cash Depository 67-97 2.500:... ..... H. L. Smoak M. H. Whetsell Do 
(Opened May 1) 
Spartanburg *Spartanburg Cash Depository 67-37 2,500 ........... J. Roy Pennell H. T. E. Neuburger Elr 
Union Arthur Depository, Inc. 67-103 (Open Apr. 1) * eee H. M. Arthur J. D. Arthur 
Varnville Hampton County Cash Depository «iw eee eee cee eee eee tcxtieades aioe eedeesevnun Neeeeanuenhaeenwaedeeds | 
(Open Apr. 3) Fai 
York *York Depository 67-518 (Opened May 22) a arr A. T. Hart C. H. Hart 
Tennessee Jer 
Gadsden *Peoples Exchange Bank 87-382 10,000 2,130 J. D. Porter D. B. Davis 
(Reopened Apr. 29) 
Rossville Rossville Savings Bank 87-457 0 ee ae aa @6=6—f a‘ k”C*é# tg tee I | 
(Reopened Mar. 15) | Lo 
Texas | i 
McAllen City State Bank & Trust Co. NS ka did ee A Sesdeienhced ds anw sk ewee ene haere eds kiweceuanse enous j 
(Charter granted Mar. 24) Pa 
Washington : 
Olympia Washington National Bank 98-52 (Open Mar. 1) ere M. E. Reed R. M. Lee | Ph 
Wisconsin 
Hustisford *Hustisford State Bank 79-566 30,000 4,500 R. R. Radloff W. E. Kohn 
(Reopened May 15) 
Ta 
Ws 
CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS , 
ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
India 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * Gr 
Gr 


11 Purchases; 16 Title Changes; 17 Consolidations; 51 Taken Over; 48 Mergers; 23 Successions Mi 
11 Reorganizations; 12 Absorptions; 9 Changes in Location; 7 Conversions 


Sp 
> 7 lowa 
State & Town ees Hees ane Former NaME How Cuancep | CapitaL ne 4 PRESIDENT CASHIER An 
— Bo 
Alabama 
Albertville First National Bank 61-500 |Marshall County State Bank Sold assets and «6... elec cee cece cece ence eect eeeeesesess eas 
transferred Ce 
depositors 
Jan. 21 Ch 
Livingston *McMillan & Co., Bankers McMillan & Co., Bankers Succeeds $ 50,000 $ 29,300 H. L. Millen A. F. Tartt 
(State Bank) 61-224 (Private) Apr. 21 Co 
Arizona 
Jerome Bank of Clemenceau 91-153 Bank of Clemenceau, Head office 50,000 40,790 J. S. Douglas W. G. Thompson 
Clemenceau, Ariz.| transferred De 
to Jerome 
Branches at Ha 
Clemenceau 
and Jerome 
discontinued Ha 
Prescott Tay Pek: & eet Oe: «ee Pees De ee TR hin kei ccvcecdiccdedevcs] bbesensecWawssdwelecvuvedecces ose 
(Branch of Phoenix) Valley Bank & Trust Co. Feb. 21 Me 
91-36 (Branch of Phoenix) 
Willcox Bank of Willcox 91-136 Riggs Bank ME is, Ae GaedeuVedleeesababasteabaginds 056 shecsbacecaans suaw eee 
Eff. April 3 
Arkansas 
Little Rock *Bankers Commercial Trust Bankers Trust Co. Succeeds 300,000 100,000 A. E. McLean E. E. Beaumont, M 
Co. 81-25 May 1 Treasurer 
Little Rock *Peoples Bank 81-10 Peoples Trust Co. . sy 200,000 50,000 W. A. Hicks H. W. Trigg, Jr. Mi 
May 2 
Little Rock *Union Bank 81-11 Union Trust Co. Reorganization 300,000 110,840 A. G. Kahn A. Brissolara, Jr. 
May 2 
Magnolia Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Farmers Bank, Emerson ee Re et Ee ee eda eke ae de iceab bh oeucite wie 
81-163 Feb. 10 Mi 
Warren perenents & Pinnters Sack tients & Pieters Te TT nv os Siciid ele ceweecincclevcccccveccswecechesseccasences vr 
81-159 & Savings Bank Eff. Jan. 10 Ti 
California 
Oakland *Central Bank of Oakland Central Savings Bank be 4,200,000 2,439,870A. J. Mount D. W. Henderson Kans 
90-9 eff. Apr. 24 Ef 
Oakland *Morris Plan Co. of Oakland| Morris Plan Co. of Alameda Title 100,000 13,250 F. A. Collman E. V. Stevenson 
90-1219 County Rep. May 17 
San Diego Security Trust & Savings rer TO bins ccsds.ce]asevnweNonles 00005 460 000s0 dele Chen debe eanneeel Ch 
Bank 90-54 San Diego, La Jolla Feb. 14 
Susanville Bank of America, Susanville |Bank of Lassen County with|Taken over «fw ccc cle cc ccc ccc cle cece ccccccccce levecccccccscecses 
Branch 90-739 Bank of America, Susan-) and merged 
ville Branch Feb. 14 Hi 
Connecticut 
Manchester Manchester Trust & Safe (Manchester Trust Co. (old) [Title ccc ccc elec cvcccccleccncvcccceccces pean a ‘ Ka 
Deposit Co. (liquidating) at South Manchester 
Manchester Savings Bank of Formerly listed at South SNE). Cease cedactecdeGheessls 050d sen ecepeheocelubeaesaeae es aes 
Manchester Manchester Manchester M; 
changed to 
Manchester 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


StraTE & TOWN 


Florida 
Babson Park 


Stuart 
Georgia 
Marietta 


0 
Wallace 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


| 
Dongola 
Elmhurst 


Fairbury 


Jerseyville 


Louisville 


Payson 


| Philo 


Table Grove 


Watseka 


West McHenry 
Indiana 

Greencastle 

Greensburg 


Muncie 


Spencer 


lowa 
Ames 


Boone 


Cedar Falls 
Cherokee 


Coon Rapids 


n 
Des Moines 


Harlan 


Harlan 


McGregor 


ty Monona 


Muscatine 


Muscatine 
Tipton 


Kansas 
Effingham 


on 


Clay Center 


Hillsboro 


Kansas City 


Madison 


1933 RAND MCNALLY 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Scenic Highlands State 
Bank 63-400 
Citizens Bank of Stuart 


*First National Bank 64-132 


Wallace Bank & Trust Co. 


92-56 


Live Stock National Bank 
of Chicago 2-35 

*Mid-City National Bank 
2-173 

National Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago 2-86 

First State Bank 70-1261 


Elmhurst State Bank 
70-598 
*Fairbury State Bank 70-563 


State Bank of Jerseyville 
70-445 


Clay County State Bank 
70-998 


State Street Bank 70-1067 


*Philo Exchange 70-1036 


*Farmers State Bank 70-1042 


*First Trust & Savings Bank 
70-575 


*West McHenry State Bank 
70-1660 


*First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co. 71-1033 
Greensburg Bank 71-329 


Merchants National Bank 
71-65 


Citizens Bank of Freedom 
71-1213 


*Ames Trust & Savings Bank 
72-227 

Boone State Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-109 
(Opened April 19) 

Cedar Falls Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank 72-178 

Steele State Bank 72-196 


First State Bank 72-607 


Valley Savings Bank 33-54 


*Farmers & Merchants Sav- 
ings Bank 72-339 

*The Shelby County State 
Bank 72-339 

*First State Savings Bank 
72-533 


Union State Bank 72-747 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
72-7 


Muscatine Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-75 
Tipton State Bank 72-380 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 83-483 


*Union State Bank 83-162 


First National Bank 83-360 


*Riverview State Bank 
18-86 


Madison Bank 83-453 


JULY 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Babson Park State Bank 
Eff. Feb. 25 

Citizens Bank, Okeechobee Moved Feb. 13 

Taken over 


Citizens National Bank in 
*| Apr. 27 


Marietta 
First National Bank, Mullen Taken over 
Jan. 26 

Stock Yards Bank & Trust Succeeds 
Co. ; April 6 

Mid-City Trust & Savings Conversion 
Bank eff. May 6 


Boulevard Bridge Bank Conversion 
Eff. Mar. 29 
First National Bank with Merger 
First State Bank Eff. Feb. 25 
Elmhurst Trust & Savings Merger 
Bank with Elmhurst State Eff. April 10 


Bank 
Farmers State Bank, Wing, Deposits assumed 
lll May 22 
Consolidation 
Eff. April 18 


State Bank of Fieldon, 
Fieldon, IL, with State 
Bank of Jerseyville, 
Jerseyville, Ill. 


Farmers & Merchants State Merger Eff. 
Bank with Clay County April 18 
State Bank 

Payson State Savings Bank Taken over 

Mar. 1 

Philo State Bank Deposit liability 

assumed. 


Rep. May 15 


Farmers State Bank, Adrian, 
Ill., with Farmers State 
Bank, Table Grove, II. 

Martinton State Bank, Mar- 


Consolidation 
eff, Mar. 21 


Merger 


tinton, Ill., with First eff. Apr. 15 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
Watseka, Ill 
Peoples State Bank, Merger 
McHenry, Ill., with West eff. Apr. 7 
McHenry State Bank 
Citizens Trust Co., and First Merger 
National Bank eff. Apr. 17 
Greensburg National Bank Title 
Eff. Feb. 6 
Delaware County National Merger 
Bank with Merchants Eff. March 15 
National Bank 
Citizens Bank, Freedom Moved 
Feb. 4 
Ames National Bank Taken over 
May 17 
Boone State Bank 60% of deposit 
liability 
assumed 
Cedar Falls National Bank Title 
Eff. March 25 
Steele’s Bank (Private) Title 
Eff. Mar. 15 
First National Bank Deposit liability 
assumed 
Feb. 20 
Valley National Bank Taken over 
Mar. 11 
Shelby County State Bank, Taken over 
Harlan and Kirkman Sav- May 22 
ings Bank, Kirkman, Ia. 
Farmers & Merchants Sav- Title 
ings Bank 
First National Bank, Merger 


McGregor, State Bank of 
McGregor, McGregor and 
Marquette Savings Bank, 
Marquette 


eff. May 15 


Farmers State Bank and Merger 
Monona State Bank Eff. Ey = 29 
First National Bank Deposit liability 


assumed Feb. 4 

(New organiza- 

tion operating 

under S8.F. 111) 
Deposits assumed 

Apr. 10 
Succeeds 

Feb. 17 


State Bank of Effingham Merger 
with Farmers & Merchants Eff. Apr. 1 
State Bank 


Muscatine State Bank 


Tipton Nationa ] Bank 


Farmers State Bank and Merged and 
Union State Bank opened without 
restrictions 
May 20 
Hillsboro State Bank with Merger 
First National Bank Eff. Apr. 27 
Welborn State Bank, Wel- Merger 


born, Kans., with River- 
view State Bank 

Farmers State Bank, Lamont, Merger 
Kans., with Madison Bank, Eff. May 4 
Madison 


eff. May 12 


1933 


CaPITAL 


1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 


50,000 


50,000 
25,000 


40,000 


50,000 


100,000 
25,000 
400,000 


10,000 


75,000 
50,000 


100,000 
50,000 


50,000 


52,500 


100,000 


125,000 
50,000 


15,000 


18,000 


Surpius «& 


> ~ > 
Pacerss PRESIDENT CASHIER 


$ 3,700C. E. Simmons D. 8. 
60,000 J. E. Massey 


650,330 D. H. Reimers D. R. Kendall 
108,550 Ben Mills W. O. Schultz 


J. DeF. Richards John Hagey 


W.W. Karraker’ E. L. Goodman 


10,000 P. J. Fleming Wm. F. Hanley 


12,500 J. O. Dillman J. W. Cogswell 


10,000 W. A. Heidbreder 


J. H. Smith 


22,300 L. E. Hazen 
Surplus 
Profits & 
Reserves 


12,000T. A. Hammond Q. D. Baily 


106,880 R. E. Brown P. M. Rush 
6,050 D. A. Myers 


250,350 F. B. Bernard 


Dan S. Perry 


B. F. Shroyer 


2,500 John Hoot L. A. Nelson 
dasteeees H. W. Stafford C. W. Stafford 
10,000 T. L. Ashford R. J. Meyers 
37,480 F. B. Miller H. C. Smith 
51,050 H. C. Steele R. T. Steele 
6,340 H. P. Dowling G. K. Swift 
30,270 D. W. Meier K. W. Rash 
200,0008. G. Stein E. E. Bloom 
EE re ee B. L. McKee 


16,900 L. W. Mathews R. D. Swartzlender 


5,000 W. C. Roche Clarence Hegarty 


29,940 H. J. Pankratz 


4,510 P. D. Frankhauser C. E. Fellay 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND Surplus «& 








State & Town Teaser NOMSER ForMeR NAME How Cuancep CaPITaL ~ paopits PRESIDENT CASHIER s 
Kansas . : ; Neb 
Ozawkie State Bank of Ozawkie Ozawkie State Bank (closed Reorganization $ 20,000 $ 650 Bert Metzger A. O. Kendall 
83-979 3/15/33) Eff. Apr. 5 
Louisiana . 
Bastrop Bastrop Bank & Trust Co. Bastrop State Bank & Trust Succeeds OR ey RT ee a eT 
84-146 Co. Rep. Apr. 28 
Baton Rouge Louisiana National Bank Louisiana Trust & Savings Absorbed CET, Met Fer etry Pee enn are Pom ee cone ET ay tee sila Nev 
84-13 Bank Apr. 17 
Mansfield *DeSoto Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Commerce & Trust Reorganization 100,000 10,000 W. C. Nabors W. F. Moore 
84-108 Co. (closed 1/16/33) eff. Apr. 3 Surplus ' 
New Orleans *Hibernia National Bank in Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 2,700,000 300,000 A. P. Imahorn G. W. Owen, Jr C 
New Orleans 14-9 May 22 
New Orleans *National Bank of Commerce Canal Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 2,700,000 ..-.-.O. G. Lucas Dale Graham 
in New Orleans 14-2 May 22 H 
New Orleans *Whitney National Bank Whitney Trust & Savings Assets purchased 
14-17 Bank and liabilities 
assumed Nev 
Apr. 25 B 
Maryland 
Bel Air First National Bank 65-113 Second National Bank and Merger 50,000 50,000 W. W. Hopkins H. S. O'Neill 
Farmers & Merchants Na- Eff. Apr. 29 P 
tional Bank 
Chestertown Peoples Bank 65-74 Citizens Bank PE osaccedcvasivacadecseh cagnnbidendeeedsl dgwadinnn P 
e 21 
Massachusetts 4 Nor 
Boston East Boston Savings Bank Sumner Savings Bank with Merger in... ce cece eee wees Wm. C. Smith B. A. Delano, Tr. Cc 
5-108 East Boston Savings Bank Eff. Mar. 27 
Lynn *Lynn Institution for Savings Commonwealth Savings Absorbed May 1 Ree 2,300,000 C. A. Collins R. F. Nichols, Tr 
ings 53-79 Bank 
Minnesota 5 Ns . ' 
Anoka State Bank of APoka 75-142 First State Bank, Champlin Aeotees 30,000 6,710 B. F. Swanson A. F. Buscher 
Apr. 19 ; 
Arlington *Arlington State Bank First State Bank and Farmers Merger 30,000 17,470 C. F. Maurer N. A. Welle 
75-432 & Merchants State Bank Rep. May 2 Si 
Audubon *First State Bank 75-639 Farmers State Bank and Merger 20,000 11,000 O. A. Netland C. J. Lehne 
State Bank of Audubon eff. May 10 Ohi 
Cambridge Cambridge State Bank State Bank of Dalbo, Dalbo, Moved and selec eee ee eee Louis Erickson Hilding Erickson B 
75-1140 Minn. changed title 
Apr. 24 
Cannon Falls Security State Bank “or ee Bank, Absorbed Apr. 12 25,000 9,000 D. F. Case D. F. Case D 
75-1238 andolph 
Coleraine *First National Bank 75-696 First State Bank, Taconite, Consolidation 25,000 55,000 F. E. King D. M. Vermilyea 
Minn., with First National eff. May 5 G 
Bank, Coleraine, Minn. 
Cottonwood Empire State Bank 75-1308 Farmers State Bank, Hanley Changed title 25,000 5,320 T. F. Spreiter R. A. Gluth | 
Falls and location i L 
Feb. 6 | 
Henning First National Bank eee ee ee ee, es |. lowadsdndeel oeddsaedbadetaeeel dceteenbwcbese ' 
75-476 with First National Bank Eff Apr. 3 | 
Henning i 
Kimball State Bank of Kimball Peoples State Bank, South Merger 25,000 2,500 Geo. E. Sherwood C. D. Brower i 
75-817 Haven, with State Bank of Eff. Mar. 18 
Kimball, Minn. 
Lake City Lake City Bank & Trust Co. Security State Bank Absorbed 50,000 15,200 H. F. Johns M. L. Erickson U 
75-150 Apr. 24 
Mankato *American State Bank 75-38 Security State Bank, North Absorbed 40,000 13,000 L. Henline F. W. Darsow W 
Mankato May 18 
Mazeppa *Peoples State Bank 75-527 Bank of Mazeppa Absorbed ; Stes ei weeeweus 
May 22 
Mountain Iron Mountain Iron First State Farmers State Bank of Iron Absorbed 15,000 6,100 G.A. Apuli P. A. Peterson as 
Bank 75-1356 Junction, Iron, Minn. Apr. 20 is 
St. Paul Commercial State Bank in Commercial State Bank, City Merger 150,000 53,060 E. G. Bremer L. L. Dickman 
St. Paul 22-62 Bank and Rice Street State Eff. Apr. 1 F 
Bank : 
Mississippi 
Gulfport - *Hancock County Bank Hancock County Bank, Long Consolidation Te errs : ‘ ; N 
85-368 Beach, Miss., with Gulf- Rep. May 18 2 
port Branch 
Hollandale Bank of Hollandale 85-320 Planters Bank with Bank of Merger 50,000 Re ee ee Duncan Cope T 
Hollandale Eff. Feb. 15 Surplus 
Missouri Ore 
Kansas City City Bank & Trust Co. ee ee On ee Cs. Pe a ieenwedl ous GeeGunaketdiualesacaacaweded 
18-69 Bank & Trust Co. Eff. Feb. 4 
Kansas City Mercantile Home Bank & Home Trust Co., Main Street Merger 200,000 200,000 S. M. Woodson C. 8. Metzler 
Trust Co. 18-18 State Bank, Mercantile Eff. Feb. 27 
Trust Co., and Sterling 
Bank of Kansas City 
La Plata La Plata State Bank Elmer Exchange Bank, Assets purchased 50,000 21,630 H. C. Surbeck L. E. Tansil 
80-395 *lmer Feb. 21 
North Kansas City *National Bank in North National Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 50,000 ... Nathan Rieger V. K. Tuggle 
Kansas City 80-1407 May 22 Pp 
Poplar Bluff *Bank of Poplar Bluff ee eS rrr: rete ss reeeee 
80-124 Neelyville, Mo. assumed, 
Rep. May 29 P 
St. Joseph Drovers & Merchants Bank De Kalb State Bank, Purchased 30,000 14,910 F. H. Eyler J. A. Teresinski 
36-55 De Kalb Jan. 28 
St. Louis North St. Louis Trust Co. (Water Tower Bank with Merger 200,000 122,960 C. W. Owen J. R. Bircher 
4-72 North St. Louis Trust Co. _Eff. Mar. 20 
Tarkio Farmers & Valley Bank Farmers Bank and Tarkio ae 30,000 10,000 G. J. Stevenson G. R. Wilkinson P 
80-346 Valley Bank Eff. Apr. 21 
Tipton Tipton Farmers Bank Farmers Bank Reopened under 25,000 10,000 P. C. Flood W. P. Kuttenkuler 
80-447 (closed 3/13/33) new title 
Apr. 1 
Urich Bank of Urich 80-719 res Bank and Bank of ee — 20,000 5,000 A. H. Harvey W. H. Erwin P 
off. Feb. 21 
Webster Groves Webster Groves Trust Co. Old Orchard State Bank Taken over 100,000 166,740 C. H. Holekamp'_ C. E. King. P 
80-121 Feb. 3 Secretary 
Nebraska P 
Cozad Cozad State Bank 76-237 Stockmens State Bank Taken over Ds Bicinesiies C. T. Young G. E. Stuckey 
Apr. 11 
DeWitt De Witt State Bank 76-346 Farmers & Merchants Bank Siene 25,000 2,500 C. C. Shoemaker A. F. Harms P 
and Home State Bank Eff. Apr. 21 
Falls City Richardson County Bank Farmers State Bank, Taken over 50,000 50,000 J. L. Slocum W. A. Schock 
76-79 Shubert, Neb. Mar. 20 P 
Morrill *First National Bank in First National Bank, Lyman, Consolidation 25,000 35,000 H. M. Springer H. C. Karpf 
Morrill 76-545 Nebr., with First National Apr. 12 


Bank, Morrill, Nebr. 
(Continued on next page) 
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ABSORPTIONS AND 


PReseNtT NAME AND 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CHANGES IN TITLE 


SURPLUS & 


CASHIER 


H. W. Schepman 


Paul Mueller 


F. J. Miller, 
Treasurer 
R. W. Brown 


A. L. Wicks, Tr. 


R. H. Morris, Mgr. 


T. B. King 


J. Y. Taylor 
J. H. Comer 
W. C. Leirmann 


E. L. Bradshaw 


J. B. Booth, Mer. 


(Continued on next page) 


State & Town Taanare NUWDER ForMER NAME How CuHancep CapiTaAL Paogrre PRESIDENT 
Nebraska 
Tecumseh Johnson County Bank First State Bank and ee (ititi”: ie eee readies Frank Defoe 
Farmers State Bank 
Thayer Thayer Bank 76-888 Bank of Thayer and Farmers Merger $ 15,000 $ 2,350';C. A. McCloud 
State Bank Etf. Apr. 3 
New Jersey ° - 
Camden *West Jersey Trust Co South Camden Trust Co. Deposit liability 
55-91 (Vol. liq. 1933) taken over. 
Rep. May 4 
Camden West Jersey Trust Co. Victory Trust Co. (in I a 8 2B So oe eg ee 
55-91 liquidation) taken over 
Rep. May 4 
Hawthorne Peoples Bank 55-539 First National Bank (Placed Current business |...........).... ccc ccc cleccececeueecs 
in voluntary liquidation taken over 
Mar 15) 
New York ‘ 
Buffalo Buffalo Savings Bank American Savings Bank with Merger C. L. Gurney 
10-51 Buffalo Savings Bank Eff .Feb. 11 
Painted Post First National Bank Painted Post National Bank Reorganized 50,000 25,000|\L. A. Thomas 
50-1037 (Closed 12/7/31) under new 
’ title Feb. 27 
Patchogue Patchogue Citizens Bank & Citizens Trust Co. and Merger 400,000 759,010\F. C. Metz 
Trust Co. 50-489 Patchogue Bank & Tr. Co. Eff. Mar. 25 
North Carolina 
r. | Chapel Hill Bank of Chapel Hill 66-246 Bank of Carrboro, Carrboro, Merger «we ccc lec ccc cecccclecucecuccucevees 
N. C. (Branch of Bank of Rep. May 8 
r Chapel Hill) with Bank of 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, 
i N. C., Head Office 
North Dakota 
| Casselton First State Bank 77-67 First National Bank (vol. Succeeds 20,000 4,000|M. J. Ford 
liq. 3/18/33) Apr. 1 
Stanley Scandia American Bank Scandia American Bank, Pe EN. To ccdkncnacbnd Cbaseunaedesccaucteueen 
77-465 Palermo 
Ohio 
1 Belpre Peoples Banking & Trust First State Bank Cg. RE CPPCC TE ,! SCPC Me Sp rT et 
Co. (Belpre Branch of Mar. 30 
Marietta, Ohio) 
Deshler Corn City State Bank Deshler State Bank with Merger 30,000 7,000,H. L. House 
56-687 Corn City State Bank Eff. Jan. 31 
a 
Green Camp Prospect-Citizens Bank Peoples Bank ne. lvevvicchucalahidheaenmeckteaneeacd 
(Green Camp Branch of Mar. 23 
Prospect, Ohio) 56-972 
Lowell *Peoples Banking & Trust First National Bank, Lowell Purchased by 
/ Co., Lowell Branch Peoples Bank- 
: 56-1026 ing & Trust 
; Co., Marietta, 
and operated as 
' Lowell Branch 
' Eff. May 22 
Uhrichsville Union Bank 56-490 Commercial Bank CL a Foe rr marries! oA penre 
Mar. 23 
Worthington Worthington Savings Bank Worthington Savings Bank Transferred 
56-1206 (Charter issued Company assets and lia- 
Mar. 27) bilities Apr. 1 
Oklahoma 
El Reno Citizens National Bank El Reno State Bank with Consolidation 50,000 76,970 W. J. Aycock 
86-66 Citizens National Bank Eff. Mar. 21 
Fairfax First State Bank 86-860 Hominy National Bank, Moved and 25,000 2,000 J. A. Presbury 
Hominy changed title 
Feb. 20 
Newkirk Eastman National Bank First National Bank Deposit 60,000 8,300 Harry Roberts 
86-241 (Vol. liq. 2/9/33) liabilities 
assumed 
Tulsa National Bank of Tulsa 86-3 Exchange National Bank Succeeds 6,000,000) .......... E. F. Higgins 
Apr. 25 
Oregon 
Hillsboro Commercial National Bank Cornelius State Bank, oo ER Famer pre Meee ere ne 
96-81 Cornelius, Ore. and deposits 
transferred. 
Remaining 
assets and 
liabilities 
transferred to 
trustees for 
liquidation. 
Philomath Benton County State Bank Philomath State Bank Nice enh ooubiaeseedanecle eee nens 
(Branch Bank of Corvallis, Mar. 15 
Ore.) 96-211 
, Portland First National Bank 24-4 Bank of East Portland Al SaddedusichiveQanbasbledacaandenmmenes 
; Apr. 3 and 
operated as 
East Portland 
Branch 
e Portland First National Bank 24-4 George W. Bates & Co., (0) RE Peers reer eres oer 
~ Bankers Apr. 3 and 
uler 
operated as 
Union & 
Russell Branch 
Portland First National Bank, Live- _ Live Stock State Bank IRI EL nia cvn kn dRGNEEddadeis Wertncatexs 
stock Kenton Branch 24-86 
Portland First National Bank, Oregon State Bank EN OD Nov acvccca cul uciaekeadenaeecoueeaknd 
Rose City Branch 24-81 
Portland First National Bank, South- Southeast Portland Bank ES EE SARE PERS Med pare rr ley Cer 
east Portland Branch 24-85 
Portland United States National Citizens National Bank Taken over 
Bank, Citizens Branch and operated 
24-11 as Citizens 
Branch Apr. 1 
Portland United States National First National Bank of , |. 2a error seer ere Speer rey 
Bank, Linnton Branch Linnton and operated 
24-11 as Linnton 
Branch Apr. 1 
ie _ 
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STATE 


Oregon 
Portland 


Portland 


Pennsylvania 
Danville 
Emaus 
Lansdale 


Reading 


Reading 


South Carolina 
Mullins 


South Dakota 
Avon 
Delmont 


Miller 


Tennessee 
Blountville 


Fountain City 
Huntingdon 


Kenton 


Lawrenceburg 


Memphis 
Memphis 


Texas 
Bronte 


Dallas 
Eagle Lake 
Ennis 
Ennis 


Hull 


Jasper 
Killeen 
Lorenzo 


Nacogdoches 


Richland Springs 


Riogrande 
Rotan 
Rule 
Shepherd 


Sulphur Springs 


Waelder 


Wichita Falls 
Wills Point 
Wylie 
Springville 


Vermont 
Windsor 


380 


& Town 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 


Transit NUMBER How CHANGED 


FormMerR NAME 


United States National 
Bank, Peninsula Branch 
24-11 


Taken over 
and operated 
as Peninsula 
Branch Apr. 1 
Taken over 
and operated 
as Union Ave. 
Branch Apr. 1 


Peninsula National Bank 


United States National 
Bank, Union Avenue 
Branch 24-11 


Union State Bank 


Danville National Bank Farmers National Bank, Sold 


60-573 Exchange Rep. Feb. 20 
Emaus National Bank Security Trust Co. Absorbed 
60-1146 Jan. 14 
First National Bank Lansdale Title & Trust Co. | Absorbed 


60-801 Feb. 28 
Farmers National Bank & Penn National Bank & Trust Merger 
Trust Co. 60-35 Co., Reading National Bk. Eff. Feb. 17 
& Trust Co. and Farmers 
National Bank & Trust Co. 
Reading National Bank & |West Reading Title & Trust|) Absorbed 
Trust Co. 60-44 Co., West Reading, Pa. Rep. May 3 


Title 


Anderson Brothers, Bankers |Anderson Bros. Depository 
| Eff. Feb. 20 


Community Bank 78-697 Bank of Kingsburg, Kings- Moved and 


burg, 8S. D changed title 
i Apr. 1 
Delmont State Bank Security State Bank with|/Consolidation 


78-355 Delmont State Bank 
*First National Bank 78-114|First National Bank, 
Heights, 8. D., with First 
National Bank, Miller, 
8. D. 


Eff. Apr. 5 
Ree Merger 
eff. May 1 


*Farmers Bank of Blount- Farmers Bank of Sullivan) Reorganization 
ville 87-328 County (closed 7/7 /32) eff. May 24 
Fountain City Bank 87-719 |City Bank of Fountain City |Reorganized 
Bank of Huntingdon 87-227 |Farmers State Bank with|Merger 
Bank of Huntingdon Eff. Mar. 21 
Mason Hall Bank 87-424 |Mason Hall Bank, Mason|Moved Apr. 1 
Hall, Tenn. 
*First National Bank 87-195 Summertown Banking 
| Summertown, Tenn. 
liq. 5/12/33) 
Be = of Commerce & Trust Succeeds 
May 1 
Savings Bank & Merger 
Trust Co. with Union Eff. Mar. 11 
Planters National Bank & 
Trust Co. and operated as 
Manhattan Bank Branch 


Co.,|Sold 


(Vol. 


*National Bank of Com- 
merce 26-1 

Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co. 26-8 


*First National Bank in 
Bronte 88-2034 


First National Bank, Black-|Consolidation 
well, Tex. (Vol. liq. eff. Mar. 2 
4/15/33) with First Na- 
tional Bank in Bronte 

x Bank & Trust Co. First State Bank, Cedar Hill — over 

—77 an. 30 

Central State Bank 88-489 (Eagle Lake State Bank Succeeds Dec. 12 

Citizens National Bank in |First National Bank, Bard-)/Consolidation 
Ennis 88-176 well, Tex., with Citizens Rep. Apr. 19 

National Bank in Ennis 

Ennis State Bank 88-2031 Farmers State Bank Succeeds 
Apr. 20 

Saratoga State Bank, Sara-) Merger 
toga, Tex., with Hull State| Eff. Apr. 8 


Hull State Bank 88-1832 


Bank 
Jasper State Bank 88-893 Brookeland State Bank, — over 
Brookeland Feb. 13 
First State Bank 88-628 First State Bank, Copperas |Taken over 
| Cove Jan. 21 
Lorenzo State Bank First State Bank Reorganized 
88-1688 Mar. 22 
Commercial State Bank Appleby State Bank, Taken over 
88-271 Appleby Jan. 28 
*Peoples State Bank First State Bank Reorganization 
88-1543 May 8, 1933 
First State Bank & Trust |First National Bank with |Consolidation 
Co. 88-1266 First State Bank & Tr. Co. Eff. Jan. 30 
First National Bank Rotan State Bank with First |Consolidation 
88-675 National Bank Eff. Feb. 13 
Farmers State Bank 88-1752 |First National Bank Purchased 
Rep. Apr. 11 
Peoples State Bank Cold Springs State Bank, |Consolidation 
88-2029 Coldsprings with Peoples Eff. Jan. 1 


State Bank, Shepherd 
Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Brasher 


Sulphur Springs Bank State Sold Dee. 31 


88-197 


Citizens State Bank 88-1337 |Farmers State Bank Succeeds 
(closed 2/24/33) Reported 
May 8 
Wichita National Bank Wichita State Bank & Trust/Conversion 
88-132 Co Eff. Apr. 17 
*First National Bank 88-589'State National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank eff. Mar. 15 


Farmers & Merchants State Farmers & Merchants State |Taken over 


Bank 88-2146 Bank, Rowlett Jan. 31 
Springville Banking Co. Mendenhall Banking Co. Purchased 

97-32 Mar. 15 
*Windsor County National State National Bank and Succeeds 


Bank 58-84 commercial banking busi- 
ness of Windsor County 


Trust Co. 


May 13 


CAPITAL 


$125,000 
400,000 


25,000 


15,000 


25,000 
50,000 


25,000 
50,000 


eee 


20,000 


200,000 


75,000 


50,000 


RAND M¢NALLY 


SURPLUS & 


=SIDEN 
ProrFits PRESIDENT 


$ 187,000R. J. S. Butz 
1,082,000 [. G. Lukens 


2,700 B. B. Anderson 


600 L. O. Gingerich 


2,500/P. S. Cabel 
118,550,A. B. Cahalan 


6,250\John L. Ford 


5,130/C. R. Martin 
50,000\J. S. Johnson 


iekedlen an Henry Smith 


1,000,000'Wm. R. King 


errr Geo. Herder, Sr. 
4,000, J. W. Tolleson 


W. Weatherford 


11,190|H. C. Smith 
R. L. Durham 


5,410\J. W. Gibbons 
15,460 H. P. Guerra 
10,080 Roy Riddell 
Wes eedacnveksua wads 


3,840'W. H. Baldridge 


57,320. John Hirschi 


ee aliSeakea M. O. Packard 


12,500 H. P. McClary 


CasHIER 


J. C. Kruse 


P. G. Hartman 


R. L. Goodyear 


T. C. Pier 


Martin Schaefer 


L. E. 


Weaver 


C. H. Masengill 


W. H. Henry 
W E. Noles 


J. W. Newman 


L.A 


Thornton 


McRae 
Ramsay 


W. E. 
Dp. W. 


C. 8. Cook 


T. H. Minor 
John Hughes 


E. B. Prather 
E. J. Guerra 
H. T. Fillingim 
A. A. Bradford 


G. O. Stone 


Lester Jones 


C. G. Salisburg 


G. H. Cabot 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 
Virginia 
Bland 
Bland 


Burkeville 


Callao 


Charlottesville 
Meadowview 
Rural Retreat 


Wake 


Washington 
Ferndale 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Vancouver 


Wisconsin 
Beloit 


Brillion 


Cedar Grove 


Cumberland 
lola 
Merrill 


Mishicot 


New London 
Norwalk 
Prairie du Chien 


Sparta 


Spring Valley 


Tisch Mills 


Wausau 


Wausau 


Wyoming 
Gillette 


RAND M¢NALLY 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


ABSORPTIONS AND 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Bank of Bland County 
68-313 


Bank of Bland County 
68-313 


Bank of Crewe (Branch of 
Crewe) 68-324 


Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Inc. (Branch of Kinsale, 
Va.) 68-568 


*Peoples National Bank 
68-127 ° 


Bank of Damascus, Inc., 
(Meadowview Branch of 
Damascus, Va.) 68-394 

Peoples Bank 68-572 


Bank of Middlesex (Branch 
of Urbanna, Va.) 68-610 


First National Bank 
98-245 


*First National Bank of 
Seattle 

*First National Bank of 
Seattle 

*First National Bank of 
Seattle 

National Bank of Com- 
merce 19-3 


National Bank of 
Commerce 19-3 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
First Avenue Branch 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
North Seattle Branch 
19-91 

Clark County National 
Bank 98-217 


*Beloit State Bank 79-98 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 
79-462 

Citizens State Bank 
(Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Sheboygan, 
Wis.) 


State Bank of Cumberland 
79-332 
*Bank of Iola 79-379 


Citizens State Bank 
79-140 


Two Rivers Savings Bank 
(Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Two Rivers, 
Wis.) 

First State Bank 79-749 


Community State Bank 
79-425 
Prairie City Bank 79-236 


*Monroe County Bank 


79-212 


Bank of Spring Valley 
79-361 


Two Rivers Savings Bank 
(Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Two Rivers, 
Wis.) 

First-American State Bank 
79-90 

*First American State Bank 
79-90 


*Stockmens Bank 99-64 


JULY 


Former NAME 


Bank of Mechanicsburg, 
Mechanicsburg with Bank 
of Bland County, Bland 

Bank of Rocky Gap, Rocky 
Gap with Bank of Bland 
County 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Callao State Bank, Callao 
(closed 1/16/33) with 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Inc., Kinsale, as Callao 
Branch 

Esmont National Bank, 
Esmont, Va. 


County Bank, Inc. 


First National Bank .with 
Peoples Bank 


Bank of Middlesex, Urbanna, 
Va., and Packers State 
Bank, Wake, Va. 


Custer State Bank, 
Custer, Wash. 


First Georgetown Bank 
First Rainier Valley Bank 
First Security Bank 


Central National Bank of 
Commerce 


Washington National Bank 
of Commerce 


Peoples First Avenue Bank 
Peoples North Seattle Bank 


First National Bank, Camas, 
Wash. 


First Savings & Trust Co., 
with Beloit State Bank 


First National Bank 


Cedar Grove State Bank 


Bank of Comstock, 
Comstock 

Farmers State Bank with 
Bank of Iola 

Citizens National Bank 


The State Bank 


Farmers State Bank and 
First National Bank 

Norwalk State Bank and 
Farmers State Bank 

Crawford County Bank and 
Bank of Prairie du Chien 

Melvina State Bank, Mel- 
vina, Wis., with Monroe 
County Bank which is now 
operating a receiving and 
disbursing station at 
Melvina 

Farmers State Bank with 
Bank of Spring Valley 


Tisch Mills State Bank 


American National Bank 


First National Bank (Vol. 
liq. 4/26/33) 


First State Bank 


1933 


How CHANGED 


Merger 

Eff. Mar. 29 
Merger 

Eff. Mar. 29 
Succeeds 

April 15 
Merger 

Eff. Mar. 29 


Taken over 
Rep. May 15 


Succeeds 
April 10 


Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 24 


Merged under 
title of Bank of 

Middlesex, 
Urbanna, with 
branch at 
Wake, Va. 


Liabilities 
assumed 
Rep. May 2 


CAPITAL 


$ 30,000 


30,000 
. 


35,000 


Became a branch) .... 


May 24 


Became a branch)... 


May 24 


Became a branch) .. 


May 24 

Taken over and 
operated as 
Central Branch 
April 1 

Taken over and 
operated as 
University 
Branch April 1 

Taken over and 
operated as a 
branch Mar. 13 

Taken over and 
operated as a 
branch Mar. 13 

Moved and 
changed title 
April 27 


Merger 
eff. May 1 


Succeeds 
Feb. 13 
Taken over and 
operated as a 
receiving and 
disbursing 
station Apr. 6 
Taken over 
Rep. Feb. 13 
Merger 
eff. Mar. 27 
Succeeds 
Mar. 2 


Succeeds 
April 13 


Merger 

Eff. April 24 
Consolidation 

Eff. Mar. 20 
Merger 

Eff. Mar. 13 
Merger 

eff. Apr. 8 


Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 14 


Succeeds 


April 11 


Taken over 
Feb. 28 

Assumed 
Apr. 22 


Deposits and 
part of assets 
taken over 
Apr. 15 


300,000 


50,000 


SURPLUS & 


Pacwees PRESIDENT 


$ 10,000W. A. Newberry 


10,000 W. A. Newberry 


35,000 C. C. Tate 


349,000 H. A. Von Oven 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 


EEA 


CASHIER 


J. R. Stafford 


J. R. Stafford 


W. H. Sheffield, 
Manager 


C. W. Arnold, 
Manager 


J. B. Keesling 


C. 8. Renier 


G. E. Dawson 


5,000 
30,000 
60,000 


60,020 J. A. Allison 


W. G. Whyte, 
Actg. Cashier 


Ben D. Powell 
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Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 

Bayou La Batre—Bank of 
Batre. 61-505—Feb. 2. 

Castleberry—*Peoples Bank. 61- 
Closed for liquidation May 8. 

Centerville—Bibb County Banking & 
Trust Co. 61-271—Feb. 4. 

Rockford—Bank of Rockford. 
Voluntary liquidation Apr. 8. 


3Zayou La 


268— 


61-351— 


Scottsboro—J. C. Jacobs Banking Co. 
(Private) 61-215—Mar. 1. 

ARIZONA 

Bowie—Riggs Bank (Branch) 91-117— 


Business transferred to Head Office of 
Bank of Willcox. Rep. ay 2. 


Scottsdale—Farmers State Bank. 91-139 
—Mar. 21. 
Springerville—Round Valley Bank. 91- 


126—In liquidation. Rep. Apr. 20. 
ARKANSAS 
Benton—Citizens Bank. 

for liquidation Mar. 22. 
Corning—First State Bank. 81-375— 

Taken over for management by Bank 

Commissioner Apr. 10. In liquidation. 
Donaldson—Hot Springs County Bank. 

81-662—Vol. liq. Feb. 3. 

Eureka Springs—First State Bank. 81- 

335—Taken over for liquidation Mar. 4. 


81-681—Closed 





Judsonia—Bank of Judsonia. 81-648— 
In process of voluntary liquidation 
Mar. 15. 

Marmaduke—Farmers’ Bank. 81-254— 


Voluntary liquidation Feb. 1. 
Stuttgart—First State Bank. 81-135—In 
liquidation Feb. 23. 


CALIFORNIA 

oc ~ ig ees of Cambria. 90-561— 
Feb. . 

Carlsbad—First National Bank. 90-1205 


Suspended Feb. 14. 

Hollywood—Hollywood State Bank. 90- 
984—Mar. 14. Reopened Mar. 21. 

Kingsburg—*Kingsburg Bank. 90-533— 
May 8. 

Los Angeles—Broadway State Bank. 16- 
111—Mar. 14. Reopened May 11. 

Los Nietos—Bank of Santa Fe Springs. 

Mar. 21. 

Mayw 90-1251— 

Feb. 10. 


Montague—Montague Banking Co. 90- 
636—Feb. 17. 

Oceanside—First National Bank. 90-528 
—Suspended Feb. 14. 

Olive—*First National 
Rep. May 23. 

San Diego—Bank of East San Diego. 
90-1191—Mar. 15. 








Bank. 





Bank. 90-847— 





San Pe *Bank of San Pedro, Sixth & 
Beacon Branch. 90-1222—Rep. May 20 
COLORADO 


Durango—Durango Bank & Trust Co. 
82-56—Apr. 12. 

Fort Collins—Fort Collins National 
Bank. &2-27—Suspended Feh. 23 
Nunn—First State Bank. 82-281— 

untary liquidation Mar. 20. 
Ovid—Ovid State Bank. 82-426—Mar. 3. 


CONNECTICUT 


Manchester—Manchester Trust Co. (old) 
changed title to Manchester Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co., which is now in 
liquidation. Rep. Apr. 18. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington—*Brandywine Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 62-17—Receiver appointed 


to liquidate assets. Rep. June 7. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Vol- 





—Commercial National Bank. 15-12— 
Suspended Feb. 28. 
FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach—Southern Title & Trust 
Co. 63-488—Liquidating. Rep. May 10. 
Jacksonville—Citizens Bank. 63-10—Mar. 


24. 

Longwood—Longwood State Bank. 63- 
472—Mar. 27. 

Miami—Bank of Miami & Trust Co. 63- 
513—Vol. liquidation Feb. 14 


Ocoee—Bank of Ocoee. 63-327—Closed 








Apr. 19. 

Sarasota—*Ringling Trust & Savings 
Bank. 63-396—Voluntary liquidation 
May 1. 

GEORGIA 

Atlant: Trust Co. 64-946— 
Suspended Apr. 3. 

Griffin—Griffin Banking Co. 64-112— 


Mar. 
Hapeville—*B ank of Hapeville. 64-620— 


Mar. 21. 
Lula—Bank of Lula. 64-650—Entered 


voluntary liquidation Jan. 6. 


382 


Pendergrass—*Citizens Bank (Private) 
64-685—Voluntary liquidation. Rep. 
May 18. 

Talbotton—Bank of Talbotton. 
Mar. 3. 

Williamson—*Griffin Banking Co. 
(Branch of Griffin) 64-872—Mar. 23. 


IDAHO 


64-393— 


Deary—Latah County State Bank. 9$2- 
157—In liquidation. Rep. Mar. 27. 
Moscow—Moscow State Bank. 92-48— 


Feb. 23. 
Winchester—Bank of Winchester. 92- 
7 iqui . Rep. Mar. 31. 
} ate Bank of Worley. 92-247 
—Voluntary liquidation Apr. 12. 


ILLINOIS 








Beardstown—First State Bank. 70-338— 
Feb. 11. 
Belvidere—Peoples Bank. 70-304—Mar. 


3ridgeport—Farmers State Bank. 70-539 

—Mar. 3. 

Browning—First State Bank. 70-1190— 
Feb. 16. 

Chicago—Cosmopolitan State Bank. 2- 
277—Feb. 16 





Chicago—I-C Bank & Trust Co. 2-402— 
Apr. 28. 
Chicago—Second Security Bank. 2-188 


— process of liquidation since Mar. 


Chicago—Security Bank. 
ated. Depositors paid in full. Rep. Apr. 
15. 

Chicago—State Bank of West Pullman. 
$-220—_Eatored voluntary liquidation 

1 





Apr. 

Donovan—Farmers State Bank. 70-1101 
—Feb. 16. 

Downs—Farmers State Bank. 70-1263— 
Apr. 26. 

Easton—Farmers State Bank. 70-1086— 
eb. 22. 


Elvaston—*Farmers Exchange Bank. 70- 
1752—-June 1. 

Freeport—Union Bank & Trust Co. 70- 
150—Mar. 2. 

Galena—First State & 
70-1789—Feb. 28. 

Kewanee—Kewanee State Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. 70-246—Feb. 9. 

La Prairie—La Prairie State Bank. 70- 
1969—Feb. 

Libertyville 





Savings Bank. 


Libertyville Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 70-2092—Mar. 3°. 
Lomax—Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-1777—Apr. 19. 
Maeystown—*State Bank of Maeystown. 
70-1990—Liquidated through State 
Bank of Waterloo, Waterloo, Mar. 24. 
Moline—Moline State Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-125—Feb. 18. 
Moline—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 79-124—Feb. 17. 
Monticello—Moore State Bank. 70-652— 
Feb. 18. 
Murphysboro—State Rank of Murphys- 
boro. 79-291—Mar. 39. 








Murrayville—Murrayville State Bank. 
70-1479—Feb. 17. 

—— State Bank. 70-1512— 
Apr. : 

Peoria—*Farmers & Mechanics State 
Bank. 70-1917—In liquidation May 
1933. 

Roanoke—Roanoke State Bank. 70-1805 
—Feb. 25. 

Secor—First Bank. 70-1574— 


National 

Suspended Feb. 6. 

Sterling—First Trust & Savings Bank. 
70-390—Mar. 23 





Summit (Argo P. O.)—Summit State 
Bank. 70-1613—Voluntary liquidation 
Apr. 10. Taken over by Argo State 


Bank. Argo. Ill.. for liquidation. 
Swan Creek—Swan Creek State Bank. 
79-1614—Feb, 23. 
Thebes—First State 

Apr. 21. 
Toulon—Chas. P. Dewey & Sons Bank- 
ers. 70-7 . 
Vermont—Peoples "State Bank. 
Mar. 2. 


Bank. 70-1619— 





70-828— 


INDIANA 


i tinea State Bank. 71-670—May 


Amo—Citizens Bank. 71-674—Mar. 18. 


Boston—Farmers State Bank. 71-1005— 
Mar. 2. 

Dupont—Dupont State Bank. 71-732— 
Apr. 3. Reopened Apr. 19. 

Galveston— Citizens State Bank. 71-646— 
Feb. 21. 

Harlan—Harlan State Bank. 71-965— 
Mar. 29. 

Holton—Holton State Bank. 71-783— 
Apr. 7. Reopened Apr. 15. 

Hudson—*Farmers State Bank. 71-787— 


May 13. 
Indianapolis—*Belmont State Bank. 20- 
92—May 5 


Indianapolis—Virginia Avenue State 
Bank, 20-90—May 3. 
Lyons—*Corn Exchange Bank. 71-1105— 


Mar. 29. Reovened Apr. 21 and again 
closed May 26. 


Markle—Markle State Bank. 71-821— 
Mar. 20. 

Marshfield—Bank of Marshfield. 71-1167 
—Apr. 11. 

Mooreland—Farmers State Zank. 7i1- 
1082—Mar. 20. Reopened Apr. 14. 





Mt. Ayr—State Bank of Mt. Ayr. 71-849 
—Mar. 25. 

Mt. Summit—Mt. 
71-850—Mar. 22. 

New Lisbon—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
857—Mar. 21. 

Noblesville—Wainwright Trust Co. 71- 
345—Mar. 24. Hope to reopen soon. 
Oldenburg—Farmers & Merchants State 
om. 71-871—Apr. 17. Reopened May 


tock port—First National 71-427 
—Suspended Feb. 23. 
Rushville—American National Bank. 71- 


Summit State Bank. 


Bank. 


358—Apr. 25. 
Salamonia—F armers’ Bank. 71-1122— 
Apr. 12. 


Selma—Bank of Selma. 71-1090—Feb. 17. 

Sharpsville—Sharpsville Bank. 71-907— 
Apr. 3. 

South Bend—St. Joseph County Savings 
‘tr 71-51—Feb. 18. Reopened Apr. 


South Feed 





St. Joseph Loan & Trust 


Co. 1-53—Feb. 18. Reopened Apr. 1. 
Spiceland—-Henry County Bank. 71-916 

—Mar. 11 
71-917— 


Star City—First State Bank. 
Feb. 28. 

St. Bernice—American State Bank. 71- 
1026—Mar. 27. 

Williamsport—Williamsport State Bank. 
71-558—Feb. 9. 

Zanesville—Zanesville Bank. 71-963— 
Feb. 9. 


IOWA 

Boyden—Boyden 
1076—Mar. 13. 

Center Junction—Center Junction Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-1239—Voluntary liquida- 
tion Feb. 2 

Chester—*Farmers' Bank. 72-1779—In 
liquidation. Rep. May 10. 

Creston—Farmers & Merchants Savings 
Bank. 71-150—Mar. 1. 

on Junction—Citizens Bank (Private) 


Bank (Private) 72- 


72-627—Voluntary liquidation. Rep. 
Apr. 18. 
Grimes—Grimes Savings Bank. 72-783 


—Feb. 27 for liquidation, 
Halbur—*Farmers Bank. 72-1936—In 

liquidation. Rep. May 15. 
Kent—Kent State Savings Bank. 72- 


1394—-Feb. 1. Reopened and operating 
under S. F. 111. 

Lake City—Citizens 3ank (Private) 
72-382—-In receivership. 


Le Mars—American Trust 
Bank. 72-230—Mar. 18. 
Orange City—W. F. Rieckhoff & Co. 
(Private) 72-499—No commercial 

banking business. Rep. May 9. 
Peterson—Peterson Bank (Private) 72- 
989—In receivership, Rep. Apr. 17 
Salix—Bank 3 J. C. Currier & Sons 
(Private) -1064—In receivership. 

Rep. May 3. 
Wallingford—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1637—Feb. 18. 


& Savings 


KANSAS 


Argonia—Farmers 
Bank. 
25. 

Atchison—American Savings State Bank. 
83-13—Feb. 25. 


& Merchants State 
83-720—Mar. 21. Reopened Apr. 


Byers—Byers State Bank. 83-1187—Feb. 
Cheney—Cheney State Bank. 83-450— 
Mar. 16. Reopened Apr. 13. 

Elbing—*Elbing State Bank. 83-818— 


Voluntary liquidation Feb. 28. 
Erie—*Erie State Bank. 83-336—June 3. 


Frederick— Frederick State Bank. 83- 
833—Apr. 7. 

Glasco—Farmers State Bank. 83-456— 
Mar. 


Gypsum— “Farmers State Bank. 83-513— 
Mar. 


apes aed State Bank. 83-884 
—Mar. 

Kechi—State Bank of Kechi. 83-898— 
Feb. 28. 

Latham— Peoples State Bank. 83-910— 
Mar. 14 

Longford—Citizens State Bank. 83-922 
—Mar. 15 


— ae State Bank. 83-930—Feb. 

Miltonvale—Miltonvale State Bank. 83- 
421—Mar. 17. 

Monument—Logan County 
83-947—Mar. 22. 

Morganville—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-685—Mar. 17. 

Muscotah—Farmers & Merchants State 


State Bank. 


Bank. 83-587—Feb. 28. 
Nickerson—The State Bank. 83-350— 
Mar. 1 
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Osage City—Osage County Bank. 83-220 
—Mar. 15. 
Ozawkie—Ozawkie State Bank. 83-979 





—Mar. 15. Reopened as State Bank of 
Ozawkie Apr. 


Quincy sulncy State Bank. 83-1004— 
Mar. 15. 
Reece—Reece State Bank. 83-1013—Mar. 


15 
Salins a—Putnam Trust Co. 83-1416—Mar. 


gcidier—Boldier State Bank. 83-1042— 
Mar. 
Studley—Studley State Bank. 83-1261— 


Voluntary liquidation beginning Jan. 1. 


Talmage—Citizens State Bank. 83-1055 
—Feb. 15 
Talmo—Farmers State Bank. 83-1056— 


Voluntary liquidation Mar. 31. 
Valley Center—Valley Center State Bank. 
83-1065—Feb,. 28 


Wakefield—Bank ,* Wakefield. 83-570— 
Mar. 15. 

Welda—Welda State Bank. 83-1081— 
Mar. ° 

Wic hita— Merchants Reserve State Bank. 
40-5—Feb. 27. e 

KENTUCKY 

ss ~ ella County Bank. 73-712—Mar. 

caneyville—Bank of Caneyville. 73-458 


—Feb 
Corinth—*Farmers Bank. 
for liquidation May 11. 
Crestwood—Crestwood State Bank. 73- 
472—Mar. 2. 
Fern Creek—(Buechell P. bem of 
Fern Creek. 73-687—Mar. 
Flippin—Flippen Bank. 73- 716—Mar. 18. 
Nicholasville—Farmers Exchange Bank. 
73-179—Mar. 


73-417—Closed 


Tollesboro—Bank of Tollesboro. 73-615 
—Mar. 3. 
Wilmore—*First American Bank. 73-283 
—May 29. 


Wilmore—Wilmore Deposit Bank. 73- 


285—Mar. 27. 


LOUISIANA 

Arnaudville—Parish Trust & Savings 
Bank (Branch of Opelousas) 84-143— 
Feb. 18. 

Bastrop—Citizens State Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-417—In liquidation. Rep. May 8. 
Bienville—Bank of Bienville. 84-150— 


ca, and placed in liquidation Mar. 
Bonita—*Bastrop State Bank & Trust 


Co. (Branch of Bastrop) 84-422— 
Closed. Business transferred to Bas- 
trop Bank & Trust Co., Bastrop, La. 


Rep. May 11. 

Broussard—Commercial Bank of Lafay- 
ette & Trust Co. (Branch of La Fay- 
ette) 84-154—Apr. ‘ 

Bank of Lafay- 


Carencro—Commercial 
ette & Trust Co. (Branch of Lafay- 
ette) 84-157—Apr. 15. 
Collinston—*Citizens State Bank & 
Trust Co. 84-164—In liquidation 1933. 
Donaldsonville—Ascension Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-67—Feb. 


Glenmora—Bank of Glenmora. 84-287— 
Apr. 18. 
Grayson—Grayson Bank. 84-272 —In 


liquidation. Rep. May 4. 
Longstreet—Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Mansfield, La.) 84-302— 

Discontinued Jan. 16. 
Mangham—Mangham State Bank. 
203—Feb. 8. 
Minden—Bank of Minden & Trust Co. 
84-78—Apr. 18. 
New Orleans—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. 14-70—In liquidation May 3. 
Opelousas—Parish Trust & Savings 


84- 


Bank. 84-65—Feb. 18. 
Scott—Commercial Bank of Lafayette 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Lafayette) 


84-260—Apr. 15. 
Youngsville—Commercial Bank of La- 
fayette & Trust Co. (Branch of La- 
fayette) 84-251—Apr. 15. 
MAINE 
Frenchville—*Van 
(Branch of Van 
hands of receiver. 


Buren Trust Co. 
Buren) 52-265—In 
Rep. May 22. 





Kittery—*York County Trust Co. 
(Branch of York Village) 52-244—In 
liquidation. Receiver appointed. Apr. 


Oeenquit—*Y ork County Trust Co. 
(Branch of York Village) 52-254—In 
liquidation. Receiver appointed Apr. 


— Buren—*Van Buren Trust Co. 52- 
216—In receivership. Rep. May 22. 
York Village—*York County Trust Co. 


52-224—-In liquidation. Receiver ap- 
pointed Apr. 22. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
7-62—Affairs placed in hands of State 
Bank Commissioner as Receiver by 
authority of its Board of Directors 
under date of Feb. 18. 
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Hampstead—First National Bank. 65- 
131—Suspended Mar. 10. 
Massey—Peoples Bank (Branch of Ches- 


tertown, Md.) Discontinued Mar. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy—*The Boston Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Boston) In process of 
liquidation. Rep. May 11. 


MICHIGAN 


Columbiaville—Columbiaville State Bank. 
74-535—Suspended Feb. 2. 

Detroit—*First National Bank-Detroit. 
9-1—-In hands of receiver. Rep. May 12. 

Detroit—*Guardiag National Bank of 
Commerce. 9-30—In hands of receiver. 
Rep. May 13. 

Elkton—Bank of Henry C. Wales (Pri- 
vate) 74-1096—Rep. Feb. 20. 

Lincoln Park—(Detroit P. O.)—Lincoln 
Park National Bank. 74-1136—Sus- 
pended Feb. 2. 


Pellston—Peoples State Savings Bank. 
74-786—Suspended Feb. 4.. 

Plymouth—Plymouth United Savings 
3Zank. 74-796—Suspended Feb. 1. Re- 


opened May 1. 


Rives Junction—Farmers & Merchants 


Bank (Private) 74-1095—In receiver- 
ship. Rep. Apr. 17. 
MINNESOTA 


Almora—*Almora State Bank. 75-1138— 
Discontinued May 13. 
Biscay—First State Bank. 75-660—May 
1. 

Cambridge—Isanti County State Bank. 
75-1328—Feb. 6. 

Chisago City—Security State Bank. 175- 
15°9—Discontinued May 1}. 


Cobden—State Bank of Cobden. 175-694 
—Discontinued May 2 

Cohasset—*Cohasset State Bank. 75-695 
—Discontinued May 27. 

Echo—*State Bank of Echo. 75-729— 
Discontinued May 13. 

Elmore—Farmers State Bank. 75-415— 
Diseontinued Apr. 26. 

Eveleth—Peoples State Bank 75-85— 
Discontinued Apr. 20. 

Forada—Farmers State Bank. 75-1077— 


Feb. 17. 
Franklin—State Bank of Franklin. 75- 
755—Discontinued May 2. 
Janesville—Citizens State Bank. 
—Discontinued Apr. 20. 
Jasped—Farmers State Bank. 75-439— 
Discontinued May 2. 





Lastrup—*Lastrup State Bank. 75-1388 
—Discontinued June 1. 

Le Sueur—Farmers State Bank. 175-244 
—Feb. 15. 

Le Sueur—First National Bank. 75-243 
Pn: par Feb. 15. 

an State Bank. 75-834—Mar. 
Minneapolis—Calhoun State Bank. 17- 


73—-Ap 5. 
Minneapelte—-*Harriet State Bank. 
—Discontinued May 19. 
Minneapolis—Penn Avenue State Bank. 
17-102—Apr. 4. 
Minneapolis—Twenty-Sixth Street State 
Bank. 17-78—Mar. 11. 
Mizpah—State Bank of Mizpah. 75-1116 
—Discontinued Apr. 18. 
Odin—*Odin State Bank. 75-885—Discon- 
tinued May 12. 
Porter—*First State Bank. 
May 15. 
tay—*Ray State Bank. 75-1335—Volun- 
tary liquidation Apr. 3. 
Redwood Falls—State Bank & Trust Co. 
75-257—Feb. 6. 
Revere—State Bank of Revere. 75-912 
—Discontinued Apr. 15. 
75-1079— 
75-931— 


17-71 


75-904— 


Savage—First State Bank. 
Discontinued Apr. 27. 

Scandia—Scandia State Bank. 
Feb. 23. 

St. James—Citizens & Security National 


Bank. 75-211—Suspended Feb. 6 
St. Paul—Citizens State Bank. 22-67— 
Mar. 31. 
Tamarack—First State Bank. 75-1096— 
Discontinued Apr. 17. : 
Taylors Falls—Stannard State Bank. 
75-954—-Discontinued May 2. 
Theilman—Theilman State Bank. 75- 


1013—Discontinued Apr. 12. 
Trommald—Trommald State Bank. 7 


1396—Mar. 16. 
Bank. 5-1864— 


o 


Ulen—Security State 
Voluntary liquidation Jan. 

Wabasha—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-169—Apr. 3 


Waubun—Farmers State Bank. 75-1367 
—Discontinued Apr. 2 

MISSISSIPPI 

Booneville—Bank of Booneville. 85-204 
Feb. 10. 

Coffeeville—*Coffeeville Bank. 85-289— 


Closed for liquidation Mar. 6. 
Greenwood—Greenwood Bank & Trust 
Co. 85-101—Feb. 10. 
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& Trust Co. 
May 19. 
85-163— 


Jackson—*Merchants Bank 
85-30—In liquidation. Rep. 

Kosciusko—Kosciusko Bank. 
Feb. 15. v 

Lauderdale—*Lauderdale State Bank. 85- 
511—Voluntary liquidation Mar. 25. 

Liberty—*Liberty Bank. 85-331—Closed 
for liquidation Apr. 29. 


Lumberton—First National Bank. §85- 
334—Suspended Feb. 7. « 
Ocean Springs—Farmers & Merchants 


State Bank. 85-439—Closed for liquida- 
tion Feb. 18. 
Rolling Fork—Bank of Rolling Fork. 
85-383—Closed for liquidation Apr. 4. 
Vaiden—*Vaiden Bank. 85-248—Apr. 22. 


MISSOURI 
Ava—Peoples Bank. 80-1403—Rep. Mar. 
20 


Bois D’Arc—Bank of Bois D’Arc. 80- 
899—Feb. 1. 
Browning—Farmers Exchange Bank. 


80-648—Feb. 27. 
Canton—Bank of Lewis Co. 80-297—Feb. 
9 


Caruthersville—Bank of Caruthersville. 
an March 20. Reopened Mar. 


Clinton—Brinkerhoff- Faris Trust & Sav- 
ings Co. 80-1409—Feb. 6. 
Crooss Timbers—Farmers Bank. 80-1665 
—Rep. Mar. \ 
Ewing—Ewing Savings Bank. 80-811— 
Feb. 13. 
Gibbs—Bank of — 80-1002—Feb. 18. 
Granville (Paris P. O.)—Granville Bank. 
80-1389—Rep. Mar. 20. Reopened and 
operating under restrictions. 
Green Castle—Citizens State Bank. 80- 
1754—Mar. 22. 
Highlandville—Bank of 
80-1634—Rep. Mar. 


Highlandville. 


Hurley—*Bank of Hurley. 80-1038— 
Mar, 4. 

Kirksville—Kirksville Savings Bank. 
80-130—Feb. 7. 

Leonard—Farmers Bank. 80-1064—Rep. 
Mar. 20. 

Lucerne—Bank of Lucerne. 80-1079— 
Feb 

Moberly—Moberly Trust Co. lta 

ar. 2 

Mosby—*Mosby State Bank. "80-1667— 

Voluntary liquidation. Rep. May 9. 


Mountain Grove—*New Mountain Grove 


Bank. 80-382—Closed Feb. 25. In 
liquidation. 

Osage City—Bank of Osage City. 80- 
1512—Rep. Mar. 20. Reopened under 
restrictions. 

Robertson—State Bank of Anglum. 80- 
1650—Apr. 19. 

Rogersville—Bank of Rogersville. 80- 


715—In_ liquidation. 
Senath—Citizens Bank. 80-498—Feb. 14. 
Shelbyville Bank. 80-614—Feb. 18. 

St. Louis—Cherokee National Bank. 4- 
113—Placed in receivership Apr. 22. 
Tipton—Farmers Bank. 80-447—Mar. 13. 
Reopened as Tipton Farmers Bank 





Apr. 3. 

mee Bank. 80-1229—Rep. 
ar ‘ 

Wellston—Wellston Trust Co. 80-112— 
Rep. Mar. 20 

Yarrow—Bank of Yarrow. 80-1572— 
Feb. 13. 

MONTANA 

Boulder—Bank of Boulder. 93-170— 
Closed for liquidation. ee 

Brady—Farmers State Bank. 93-265— 
Closed for liquidation. 

Deer Lodge—Larabie Bros. Bankers, 


Ine. 93-76—Closed for liquidation. 
East Helena—East Helena State Bank. 
93-380—Closed for liquidation. 


Fairview—Fairview State Bank. 93-216 
—Closed for liquidation. 

Jreat Falls—Conrad Banking Co. 93-18 
—Closed for liquidation. 

Kevin—Kevin State Bank. 93-439— 
Closed for liquidation. se 

Opheim—First State Bank. 93-325— 
Closed for liquidation. 

Savage—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 93-254—Closed for liauidation. 

NEBRASKA 

Atlanta—*Atlanta State Bank. 76-643— 
Liquidated May 26, paying depositors 
in full. 

Fremont—Union National Bank. 76-1— 


Feb. 9. . 
Garland—Germantown State Bank. 76- 

731—Feb. 9. under Moratorium act. 

Reopened Mar. 1. under H. R. 167. 


Loup. City—American State Bank. 76- 
— 27. Will go into receiver- 
ship 

North’ Bend—First National Bank. 76- 

228—Suspended Feb. 

Osmond—Security State Bank. 76-496— 
Mar. 15. Reopened May 1 under H. R. 
167. 
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Rogers—Bank of 
7 under Moratorium law. 
Mar. 10 under H. R. 167. 

Scottsbluff—Platte Valley State Bank. 
76-1041—Apr. 4. 

St. Edward—Smith National Bank. 76- 
307—Suspended Feb. 25. 

NEW JERSEY 

New Brunswick—Citizens National Bank. 
55-567—Feb. 14. 

New Brunswick—Middlesex Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. 55-182—Feb. 11. 

Pleasantville—Pleasantville National 
3ank. 4. 

Red B ank— Broad Street National Bank. 
55-270—Apr. 15. 


NEW YORK 


Albany—Central Bank. 
Mar. 21. In liquidation. 

Baldwin—Sunrise National Bank & Trust 
Co. 50-1132—Suspended Feb. 14. 

Clymer—*Clymer State Bank. 50-699— 
Mar. 15. 

Depew—Bank of Depew. 50-993—Feb. 3. 

East Randolph—Peoples State Bank. 
50-721—Closed for liquidation Apr. 10, 

Lancaster—Bank of Lancaster. 50-775 
—Closed for 3 aagay > Apr. 10. 

Lima—Bank of Lima. 50-780—Mar. 15. 

New York City—D. J. Faour & Bros. 
(Private) 1-658. Business and property 
taken possession of by Supt. of Banks 
Feb. 14. 

New York City—Mercantile Bank & 
Trust Co. 1-791—Taken over by Supt. 
of Banks Apr. 12 for liquidation. 

Niagara Fz Side Bank. 50-153 
—In Nouldation Mar. 14. 

North i of North 
50-810—In liquidation. 

North Tonawanda—Union Trust Co. 50- 
302—In liquidation Apr. 4. 

Nunda—*Nunda Bank. 50-627—In 
dation. Rep. May 11. 

Sag Harbor—*Peconic 
Mar. 15. 

Sherman—State Bank of Sherman, 
855—Closed for liquidation Apr. 19. 

og ney Sinclairville State 3ank. 

10. 

Sodus—Gaylord State 
Apr. 10. 

South Dayton—Bank of South 
59-937—Apr. 10. 

Valley Stream—Bank of Valley Stream. 
50-1107—-Taken over by Supt of Banks 
Apr. 14, for liquidation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington—United 
(Branch 
8 


Rogers. 76-856—Feb. 


Reopened 


29-53—Closed 


Collins. 


liqui- 


Bank. 50-506— 


50- 


3ank. 50-591— 


Dayton. 


Bank & Trust Co. 
of Greensboro) 66-637—Feb. 


Greensboro—United Bank & Trust Co. 
66-54—Feb. 8. 


ae of Huntersville. 66- 


379—Jan. 2 
Lewiston—Bank of Lewiston. 66-384— 
66-599— 


Feb. 21. 

Mars Hill—Bank of Mars Hill. 
Liquidating. Rep. Feb. 23. 
Maysville—*Eastern Bank & Trust Co. 
66-393. 
Morehead City—Bank of Morehead City. 

66-401—Feb 28. 
Reidsville—United Bank & Trust 


Co. 
temas of Greensboro) 


66-133—Feb. 


66-431—Feb. 


Sanford—United Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 66-852—Feb. 8. 
Severn—Bank of Severn. 66-602—Jan. 3. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Great Bend—Farmers State Bank. 177- 
604—Voluntary liquidation Apr. 28. 


OHIO 


Chickasaw—*Farmers' Bank. 
Closed May 13 for liquidation. 
Cincinnati—Washington Bank & Trust 
Co. 13-84—In process of liquidation 
Apr. 1, 
Edgerton—*Farmers Commercial Bank. 
56-738—Closed for liquidation May 31. 
Gratis—Gratis State Bank. 56-971— 
Closed for liquidation. 
Hollansburg—Peoples Banking Co. 56- 
990—Closed for liquidation Mar. 20. 
Jeromesville—Citizens Bank. 56-1000— 
Closed for liquidation Mar. 27 
-_ ee La Rue Bank Co. 56- 803—Feb. 
Liberty Center 
Bank. 
Mar. 2. Reopened Apr. 25. 
Peebles—Bank of Peebles. 56-772— 
Closed for liquidation Apr. 12. 
Shawnee—Shawnee Bank Co. 56-1151— 
Closed for liquidation Apr. 7. 
Willshire—Willshire Bank Co. 56-840— 
Closed for liquidation Mar. 1. 
Woodstock—Peoples Bank. 56-860— 
Closed for liquidation Apr. 21. 
Jefferson—Farmers Bank. 56- 
—Apr. 12. 


West 
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Roxobel—Bank of Roxobel. 


56-916— 


Liberty State Savings 


747 


West Lafayette—West Lafayette 
56-1196—Closed for 


25. 


OKLAHOMA 
Headrick—Citizens State Bank. 
In liquidation in 1933. 
Maramec—First State 
Feb 10. . 

OREGON 

Crane—Crane State Bank. 96-279—Vol- 
untary liquidation Feb. 15. 

Klamath Falls—Oregon Bank & Trust 
Co. 96-323—Placed in hands of Supt. 
of Banks by action of Board of Direc- 
tors Feb. 25. 

Riddle—Riddle State Bank. 96-217—In 
hands of Supt. of Banks Apr. 10. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beallsville—Jess Pr. 


(Private) 60-1078—Voluntary 
tion. Paying 


Bank. 
liquidation Mar. 


86-772 
Rep. Apr. 4. 
Bank. 86-822— 


Miller, 3anker 

liquida- 

depositors in full. 

Duquesne—John Bibza (Private) 
untary liquidation Apr. 21. 

yaleton—*Galeton Banking Co. 
In liquidation. Rep. May 11. 

West Chester—Chester County Trust Co. 
60-442—Feb. 11. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Chester—National Exchange 
127—Suspended Mar. 4. 

Chesterfield—Bank of Chesterfield. 67- 
640—Feb. 11. Reopened Mar. 13 under 
depositors agreement. 

Hickory Grove—Bank of Hickory Grove. 
67-319—Feb. 24. 

Moncks Corner—Connor & 
pository, Inc. Mar. 29. 
25. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bonilla—Bonilla 
May 2. 
Dimock—Dimock State 
May 1. 
Florence 
—May 
Hetland—First State Bank. 


Vol- 
60-763— 


Bank. 


67- 


Wiggins De- 
Reopened Apr. 


State Bank. 78-509— 


3ank. 78-648— 


Guaranty State Bank. 78-719 


78-553—Mar. 


a. of 
Suspended May 19. 

Isabel—Dewey County 
Suspended Apr. 4. 

Loomis—Loomis State 
Suspended Apr. 7. 

Plankinton—Case & Lathrop State Bank. 
78-199—Suspended Feb. 4. 

Roscoe—Farmers State Bank. 
Apr. 

Stic kney—First State 
Suspended Feb. 6 
Stickney—Stickney State 

—Suspended Feb. 6. 
Volga—First State Bank. 
0 


Ipswich. 78-180— 


Bank. 78-350— 
Bank. 78-569— 
78-362— 
Bank. 78-390— 
Bank. 78-391 
78-254—Apr. 
78-214—Apr. 


Bank. 78-658— 


Winner—Bank of Winner. 
19. 

Wood—Mellette 
Apr. 8. 


TENNESSEE 
Altamont—Cumberland 


87-596—Mar. 18. 
Brownsville—First State Bank. 87- 
Feb. 23. 
Cumberland Gap—Peoples Bank. 
—Feb. 14. 


Darden—Bank 
20. 


County 


Mountain Bank. 
141— 
87-360 
—Mar. 


Decherd—*Home Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Winchester) 87-723—Dis- 
continued March 15. 

Englewood—Bank of Englewood. 87-374 
—Feb. 27 

Estill Springs—*Home Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Winchester) 87-511—Dis- 
continued Mar. 15. 

Henderson—Peoples Savings Bank. 
550—Feb. 14. 

Lawrenceburg—*Citizens Bank. 87-640— 
Apr. 29. 

Mercer—*Bank of Mercer. 87-428—Vol- 
untary liquidation May 18. 

Nashville—Thomas W. Wrenne & Co. 
87- Mar. 17. 

Normandy—Duck River Bank. 
Mar. 20. 

Stanto 


TEXAS 


Carlton—*Farmers State Bank. 88-988 
—In liquidation through Hico National 
Bank, Hico, May 31. 

Chandler—Citizens Guaranty 
88-1510—Voluntary 
Feb. 13. 

Dallas—Susman Industrial Bank. Volun- 
tary liquidation. 

Dundee—*First State Bank. 88-1036— 
Voluntary liquidation Mar. 25. 

Glenflora—Glen Flora State Bank. 88- 
1071—Voluntary liquidation Jan. 31. 

Henrietta—W. B. Worsham & Co. (Pri- 
vate) 88-396—Closed for liquidation 
Mar. 30. 


of Darden. 87-562 


87- 


7-441— 


anton Bank. —Feb. 9. 


87-472 


3ond Bank. 
liquidation Rep. 


Leggett—Farmers State Bank. 
—Feb. 1. 

McAllen—McAllen State Bank. 

—Feb. 23. 

New Boston—Farmers State 
1794—Entered voluntary 
Feb. 21. 

Runge—Citizens State Bank. 
In liquidation Mar. 28. 

San Antonio—Merchants 
Bank (Private) 
tep. Apr. 17. 

Waelder—Farmers State Bank. 
—Feb. 
Bank. 


UTAH 
Greenriver—Commonwealth 
68—Mar. 15. 
Commercial & 
Bank. 97-16—Mar. 15. 
tichfie J s M. Peterson 
97-42—Closed Mar. 15. 


VIRGINIA 


Belle Haven—Peoples Trust Co. 
of Exmore) 68-310—Apr. 1. 
Haymarket—Bank of Haymarket Ine, 
68-645—In hands of receiver Apr. 6. 
Norfolk—*Metropolitan Bank & Trust 
Co. 68-48—Suspended. Rep. May 20. 
Roanoke—The State & City Bank. 68- 
581—Placed in hands of Mountain 
Trust Co., Roanoke, as receiver, Apr, 

3. 


88-1577 
88-1168 


Bank. 88. 
liquidation 


88-1415— 


& Mechanics 
30-56—In receivership, 


88-1337 
24. Succeeded by Citizens State 


Bank. 97- 


Savings 


Bank, 


(Branch 


Wachapreague—Wachapreague Banking 
Co., Inc. 68-582—Liquidating. Rep. Mar. 
25. 


WASHINGTON 


Blaine—Home State Bank. 98-99—Feb. 
16. 

Centralia—First-Farmers Merchants 
3ank & Trust Co. 98-44—Feb. 14. 
Colfax—First Savings & Trust Bank. 98- 

81—Feb. 15. 
Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust Co. 
98-17—Feb. 14. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Security 
69-44—Apr. 19. 
Elizabeth—*Wirt County 
—Apr. 26. Open under 
Hope to reopen soon. 
Moundsville—* Marshall 
69-99—May 22 
Moundsville—Mound 

—Apr. 3. 
Sussmervitio—Nickoltas 
69-244—Apr. 1. 


WISCONSIN 


Black Hawk—(Spring Green P. 0O.)— 
Black Hawk State Bank. 79-844—Sus- 
pended Mar. 2. 

Blue Mounds—Blue Mounds State Bank. 
79-457—Suspended Feb. 27. 

Boyd—Citizens State Bank. 79-422— 
Suspended by resolution of Directors 
Feb. 23 following Moratorium since 
Feb. 7. 

Brandon—Farmers State Bank. 79-869— 
Suspended Feb. 25. 

79-938—Sus- 
Bank. 


Bank & Trust Co, 


Bank. 69-268 
Conservator, § 


County Bank. 


City Bank. 69-102 


County Bank, 


Brule—Brule State Bank. 
pended May 2. 

Cato—Farmers State 
Suspended Apr. 19. 

Hollandale—Hollandale State Bank. 79- 
559—Suspended Apr. 22. 

Hubbleton—Hubbleton State Bank. T79- 
976—Suspended May 3. 

Menomonee F< Citizens State Bank. 
79-369—Suspended May 2. 

Meridean—Meridean State Bank. 179- 
1033—In process of voluntary liquida- 
tion Jan. 30. 

Milwaukee—*Columbia Savings 
12-57—Suspended May 19. 

Milw *Milwaukee Commercial 
Bank. 12-7 May 25. 

Modena—Farmers State Bank. 79-941— 
Suspended May 1. , 

Oxford—Oxford State Bank. 
Suspended Apr. 12. 

Rockland—Rockland State Bank. 79- 
847—Suspended Apr. 21. 

—s gan—*Peoples aan Bank. 79- 
ay 
steckuakeeeaoenane State Bank. 79- 

898—Suspended May 3. 

Tomahawk—Bank of Tomahawk. 79- 
252—Suspended Apr. 22. 

Wauwatosa—Blue Mound State Bank. 

Suspended Apr. 28. 

White Lake—White Lake State Bank, 
79-1037—Suspended by resolution of 
Board of Directors Feb. 18 following 
Moratorium proclaimed Feb. 8. 

Whitelaw—Whitelaw State 
1043—Suspended Apr. 19. 


WYOMING 

Deaver—Bank of Deaver. 
21. 

Thermopolis—Wyoming Trust Co. 
43—Feb. 21. 


79-854— 


Bank. 


79-640— 


Bank. 79- 


99-152—Feb. 
99- 
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